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ABSTRACT 

This study begins with a "^short history of minority 
educational experience on white college campuses. In recent years 
many colleges and universities have enrolled black students. The" 
focus of this study is on a model recruitment pxogram for training 
n6n--tfhite elementary school teachers at Concordia College^ St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Data for the study includes a survey of attitudes' among 
advisory committeemen^ administrators, faculty, non-academic staff, 
students participating in the program, and other students; the grade 
point average of students in the program, the retention of these 
students, and their test scores. The responses to the attitudinal 
survey indicate tiat there is little opposition to having minority 
students on campus. Most respondents state that they are willing .to 
go out of their way to see that the black and Indian students are 
successful on campus. Several pitfalls in interpreting the Concordia 
experience are discussed. These are criteria for selection^ 
administrative committment and academic and social atmosphere. 3he 
book includes the results of a five year follow-up on the original 
study. (Author/JM) 
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Preface 



The initial thrust for the ensuing work was begun when the author was di- 
rector of the M-TEPS program at Concordia College, St. Paul, Concurrent 
with the establishment of this program, he also was' working toward a Doctor- 
ate at the University of Minnesota under the able guidance of Dr. Clifford 
Hooker. In searching for a topic for his dissertation, the decision was made to 
focus on various aspects of the MTEPS program. The result was a thesis en- 
titled ''An Analysis of an Educational Program for Non-White Students at Con- 
cordia College, St. Paul.'' 

While working on the thesis, it occurred to him that the experience gained 
at Concordia and the research necessary to complete his paper would be of val- 
ue to olher.colleges and personnel engaged in the same type of endeavor. The 
important viewpoints of seeing what was done, of insiglU into the philosophi- 
cal thought behind the program and of the suggestions for improvement could 
help those similarly involved to avoid mistakes as they develop programs of ^ 
their. own. . . 

Many valuable suggestions were offered along the way. The author wishes - 
to express his appreciation to the following people who gave generously of 
their time and effort toward the culmination of thts work: Dr. William A. 
Poehler, former president of Concordia College, St. Paul, who, with great in- 
sight, was the architect who made a dream into a reality; the Concordia staff, 
especially Dr. Mueller, Dr. Otte^ Dr. Warnke and Dr. Meyer. Not enough can 
be said for the generous patience and forbearance which they showed to the 
student initially recruikjd and later to the author as he pursued this work. 

Thanks also are due to publisher and editor Clarence Carter of Challenge Pro 
ductions. Inc., for his patience and helpful suggestions which expanded and 
brought into broader focus this entire study. 
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Introduction: 



A Socio-historical 
Background 

Blacks on White Campuses is primarily a publicalion ofllic aullior's 1971 
doctoral thesis for the University of Minnesota with a post-doctoral follow-up 
prescriptive chapter. The study focuses specifically on the special Metropolitan 
Teacher Education Program Selection (M-TEPS) inaugurated for non-White 
students in the summer of 1968 at Concordia College, St. Paul> Minnesota. 
The analytical investigation offers a typical example of how unskilled the ma-' 
jority of the predominantly White institutions of higher education have been 
in meeting the needs of the large number of minority students that they mas- 
sively recruited for their campuses. The recruitment evolved out of a sense of 
overwhelming guilt following the assassination of the famed civil rights leader 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. in Memphis April 4, 1968, Inasmuch as Dr. Britts 
was the coordinator of the M-TEPS program at Concordia College from 1968- 
70, he was in a unique position of having been actively involved from the out- 
set in the programming guidelines. Thus, it is understandable that much of his 
study concerns itself with the administrative attempts for program implemen- 
tation because the successor failure of any academic undertaking ultimately 
depends on the sensitivity and cooperative support that stems from the institu- 
tional hierarchy. This is especially important in private colleges where hi.stori- 
cally presidential power tends to be more autonomous than consultative. 

Knowing, luwjty^l-liiiKill'prrases oi'tlife-mile^e were associated in varying 
'tbgrcTJrwTtfTi^ program, the author did not restrict his questionnaire sam- 
pling to the administration but included input fronV.the academic and non-ac- 
ademic staff (both White), and the recruited MTEPS:students as w??ll as the 
adult college-cornnnuiity advisory group as one tool of measurement for his 
prescriptive recommendations. The utilization of suclva broad-based sampling 
by the author adds t .) the intrinsic value of this study for those persons direct- 
ly involved with Black recrTiitincnt on White college campuses. Graphic illus- 
trations from the.se varied population groups give the reader some visual doc- 
umentation as a further evaluative tool. 

Maurice W. Britts received his elementary and secondary education in Al- 
ton, 111., where he wa^ born in 1928. lie attended Springfield Junior College, 
Springfield, 111., and St. :ohn\s University, Collegeville, Minn., receiving iiis ' 
B.A.' degree in English from the latter institution in 1954. His M.A. degree in 
educational administration from the University of Minnesota followed a high 
school teaching career in St. Louis, Mo., and service in the U.S.. Navy during 
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the KnrciMi ccmllicL II \v:is wliik* working (cnvartls his ductonilc in cduciilion- 
ul iidniinislriition-sociolog)' from the liiiiversily of Minnesolii lluil Dr. Brills 
directed iiiid cviihiiilcd llic C'onciKclia College Miiu^rily Rccruilincnl Trograni. 
Ikciuisc ho iiad held jjositioiis as a leachor, coinisehn- and principal, and he 
was Ihe project director oflhe Minneapolis Public Schools' Human Relations 
Center, besides holding visiting proresst)rsliips at Concordia College and the 
College of St. Thouia. (both in St. Paul), Dr. Britts was highly tiualilled to 
bring the needed extensive nuilti-educatioiial ex])crtise for an experimental 
j)rogranj involving minority students. Considering thai Dr. Britts' entire life 
had been Sj)cnt in integrated schools, he could identify personally with what 
Lerone Bemiett has described as the "Reading, 'Riting and RacisnT' of our ed- 
ucational system, for one can be certain that Black history week activities c)r 
any other activities geared to the highlighting of the achievements and contri- 
butions of Black y\niericans to western civilization were not then (an maybe 
still not)'part of the Alton, III,, school curricnhmi.' Dr. Britts nlso could 
bring to the program certain personal memories of the "overt" and ^'covert'' 
racism so prevalent in northern integrated connnunities and a knowledge of 
liie subsequent socio-p.sychological damage that already has been done to 
Black youths before any of them enter institutions of higher education- sonie- 
thing M. I I. Freeman, a "free" northern Black, in 1859 characterized as a ma- 
jor cause i'or the ''depreciation of self-respect in the Colored Child.'' This per- 
spective statement, it must be noted, was in print before the successful 1954 
supreme court school desegregation decision which had been based to a great 
extent on this particular concern." In addition, it should be remembered that 
Dr. Britts himself had been a Black student at a predominantly Wliite, private, 
church college, followed by his graduate studies at the approximately 96 per- 
cent White state University of Minnesota, and that his professional career in- 
cluded both teaching attd administrative activities in pre- and post-seconds / 
institutions. Knowing that Dr. Britts could empatJii/.e personally with the nui- 
jority of his subject population, one can better appreciate the author's rarely 
found insights as he presents iiis recommendations. 

While special recruitment efforts to increase Black students on White cam- 
puses reached its "great pressure push" during the 1960s, much of what has 
liappcned aiul still is happening to Black American college students at these 
institutions was foreshadowed before the. Civil War. Despite the fact that for- 
mal education tor Bhicks, both 'MVee*' and slave, was severely limited by the 
slave sy^tcnu which affected attitudes and legal structures in the north as well 
as in the south, a few Blacks did receive their education with Whites. For this 
reason. Dr. Britts has given the reader a historical overview of Blacks on White 
campuses in the first Lliai)ler. The graduation of Edward Jones from Amherst 
College Aug. 23. 1826 aiid John Brown Russwurm from Bowdoin College 
Sept. 6, 1826 offers conclusive evidence that despite the paternalistic and/or 
racist obstacles of that era. the ability and determination of Black Americans 
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(or imellccUial advaiiccnitMil :is a incwm of sclf-iniprovcMiLMil for tJiLMiiselvcs 
:ind their r:ice preceded the posl-eiiumcipalioii rrccdiiian scliouls.^^ TIku 
lulward.JoMes was a Black sliidenl froni llio slave-holding city of Cluirleston. 
S.C.. where is father, a '•freediiKin/' \vas:i hotcl-kcepcr and caterer, is 
furtlier evidence of Black priJe and deierniinatioii against all odds fur intel- 
lectual improvement.'^ lulward Mitchell, a graduate of Dartmouth College in 
1828, is said "to have been Colored.''^ Carroll Culler gives a similar type state- 
ment ccinccrning a "supposecl Black matriculating at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity in 1 832."^^ 

As might be expected, the largest antebellum ''sprinkling of physical pep- ^ 
per" among the White student poj)ulation was found at Oberlin College: 
Bhicks represented live percent of the student body between 1840 and I860. 
According lo Charles Wesley, by the time of the Civil War, it was reported 
that Blacks were one-third of the students at Oberlin, which included besides 
those numbered among the college student body those of the several prepa- 
ratory units. Oberlin's establishing |)olicy of admitting students irrespec- 
tive of race in 18.^^3 was a radical move on the j)art of the college founders, 
who were part of the anti-slavery movement. Their "liberalism," which per- 
mitted and encouraged Blacks to be involved in the varied s';hool activities, 
was. however, suspect by Robert Fletcher, the college's llrst major historian, 
when he wrote of the "tendency among certain persons to emphasi/e the 
virtues and intellectual achievements among their Colored students and to 
lioni/e them socially as part of the anti-slavcry propaganda/'^ Considering 
that W. U. Bigglestones' 1-071 study of Oberlin from 1865 to.l940 offers sub- 
stantial documentation that fHscrimjim^^^^ were 
the "expected norm" during those"" post-emancipation years, one gets from 
the anti-slavery enthusiasts an eerie example of the neo-paternalistic I960 at- 
titude toward Blacks that is so often found among the "do-gooders" and 
•'curiosity diletaiite" White academiuians.^^ » 

Ironically, the most ambitious pre -Civil War push for interracial education 
look place at Berea College, located in the fieart of pro-slavery Kentucky. The 
founders of the college, radical abolitionists sucii as Rev. John Gregg Fee (son 
of a Kentucky slaveholder who gracluated from Lane Theologieal Seminary, 
Ohio), educators John A. R. Rogers (the school's first principal) and E. R. 
Fairchild (president of the colleji-jc from 1869-89), "insisted that their eduea- 
tional program must incorporate the total equality of the Negro and a fift'y- 
fiftyratio of Black and White students."'^ Although no Blacks were admitted 
to Berea before the Civil War. this liberal theological stance remained an atti- 
tude of Rev. Fee's througliout the wiming years of slavery, the Civil War years, 
and several decades beyond the period of Reconstruction. Despite pressures 
from the Ku Klux Khm. the poliey of total equality (numerically and other- 
wise) remained in effect at Berea College until 1892 when a new president, 
William A. Frost, began to concentrate his emphasis on increasing the number 
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of While Suiillicni Appninciaiis in ihc school. Uniil his dciilh in 1901 . roiiiicicr 
Pec jVitiiihl lo kcL'p the schiu)! to iis <irigiii:il coiiiniitiucnl lo Bhick siiidLMiis. 
bill ihc iialioiiui racial pal terns orconiplele racial segregation, which President 
Prosl evidently favored, were lliiali/ed in P)04 when the Day Law Policy was 
pending in the Kentucky l.egislaiine to make the coeducation ot races illegal 
at Beiea College.' ' It did not. however, take a court order to make Blacks 
awaie of the prejudicial etlins that had come in greater abujulunce with the 
asceiulancy of President ImosI. Besides the already established segregation in 
living accunnnodalioiis and the eliniinaiiuii of Black students from non-curri- 
cLilar activities, the \><^)5 rel'nsal b\' I'residcnt Frost to graju a professorship to 
Berea's only non-White instructor, J. S. Hathaway, left no room for doubt re- 
garding their status on that campus. As what seems to liavc been a conscience- 
saving device following the 1904 decision, Berea College ofHcials sent liic few 
still enrolled Black students to Fisk and other colleges at Berca's own expense. 
With the founding in Berea of Lincoln Institute as a vocational and industrial 
school, "more suituhle to the needs of Negroes,'' societal niyth-buildiim about 
Blacks having no need or ability for liberal arts training was achieved.'" 

Separaic Black colleges, one solution to the prevailing negative White reac- 
tions toward Black sludenis on their campuses, had llieir inception before the 
Civil War in non-slaveholding states and. parado.Nically, were established by 
Christian dcn^Mninations. For c.\aniple, Aslinuni Institute (later designated 
Lincoln University) was estabBshed in Chester County, Pennsylvania, in 1854 
by Presbyterians. Wilberfore University was established in 1856 by action of 
the CinciniKiti Conference of the iniegraled Methodist Church in Ohio with 

four Blacks and 20 Whites on its tlrst board of trustees before it wasjrans 

ferred \o the alFBlack African Methodist lipiscopal Church in 1863.'*^ ,Such 
ecclesiastical action in the "i'ree'* states toward the development of segregated 
educational systems demonstrate how White churchmen and statesmen always 
have shifted in their attitudes toward Blacks for poHtical expediency. 

Because education is a dependent iiUer-activity unit of the whole culture, 
especially rellective of those values to which it is more closely related. Dr. 
Britts' study of the Concordia M-TLPS program cannot be isolated from two 
ofiliat schooFs prime value forces, nameh' (1) its location in the state of 
Minnesota, and (2 ) it.s relationship with the Missonr' Synod church body. A 
review of j)re'C'ivil War relationships between Blacks and Whites in the state of 
Miniiesota shows evidence of racial contradictions prior to its eiury as a non- 
slavelioldiug slate in 1858. The 1850 census of the Minnesota Territory, 
wliieli was esiablished hy Congress March ?\ 1849, indicated that out of a to- 
tal population of 6,077 only 39 were listed as Black,. A-hjiough they were a 
very small part of the total population (according to tha^ccnsus). Blacks al- 
ready had played an imjn)rtant role in the dcvelppmcnt of the state prior to 
ils territorial period. Geroge Bonga (b. Dnhuh, 1802), the-fainous fur trapper 
and Indian language specialist of Leech Lake. Minn,, was descendant of a 
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l^lack family of fur traders, wlio Hrsl settled in Minnesota in the lute 1700s. 
Being lluciit in Freneli. English and Chippewa as well as several other Indian 
lan^p,iiat;es. George Buiiga served as interpreter in tiie Lake Superior region, and 
Was deseribed in 1856 by a Minnesota Supreme Court judge as a V'uian of 
wealth and eonsec[iicnee." lie is ereditcd with eonipleting the 1837 Chippe- 
wa Treaty for Governor Cass that opened the land between the St. Crf)i.\ and 
Mississippi'rivers Lo settlement, thereby making possible the immigrant set- ^ 
tlbment of tlie-1840s. That settlement brought about the population in- 
erease required by tlie U.S. governnicnl iindcr thc Northwest Ordinance of 
I 787 for the establishment of a territory, which permitted the settlers to 
elect a legislature and to have a non-voting delegate in Congress. It was not un- 
til this 1837 treaty tliat a thriving .settlement grew up in St. Paul and Still- 
water. Thongh slavery was prohibited in the Minnesota Territory as part of 
tfic Nortiiwest Ordinance, the institution was already a part of the .stale's his- 
tory; Blacks had been brought to Fort Snelling as slaves by army ofllecrs as 
early as 1820. The nn>st famous one was Dred Scott, who was brought to the 
f{)rl by Dr. John Fmerson, an army physician who was stationed there lYoni 
1836 to 1838. ^ In lact, Dred Scott's wife, Harriet Robinson, was sold to Dr. 
Diierson by Lawrence Taliaferro, a large slaveholder wiio was associated with 
the post as the hidian agent, so tJiat the couple could stay together. In view of 
the fact that Fort Snelling was in* the region declared free by the Missouri Com 
Compromise, the acceptance and encouragemciit of .slavery at the post oficrs 
one n\' the many examples regarding racist practices in Minnesota from it.s pre- 
territorial days. 

Though legally considered a *iVce" state with no laws or restrictions against 
their entry, tlierc was little, if any, underground coloni/.ation activity in Min- 
nesota und lew opportunities existed for those *'frec" Blacks or runaway slaves 
wJu) might have wanted to settle there, Added to these factors was the well- 
known anti:Bl:iek sentimeni in the territory. The sentiment was so uncon- 
cealed that a Congregational minister in 1858 made it known Uiat be deplored 
the fact that southern slaveholders were insultingly brihging"slaves to the non- 
slave territory, keeping them openly in bondage without ^'enough of the noble 
blood of Liberation in Minnesota to protest against such outrage.'' ' Legisla- 
tive laws (d* 184^)-I851 and 1853 barred Slacks from voting in all state elec- 
tions, thereby making it impossible for them to serve on juries, hold office or 
referee in civil eases. The introduction in 1854 of Black liiws that would re- 
quire all persons of color to post bonds of S300 to S50Q as a '^guarantee of 
good behaviour*' was considered in the lawmakers' opinion necessary to as- 
sure that **no Blaek idlers' a.s represented to be in the slave states" would be in 
Minnesota because they considered Blacks as a race '^)n the confmes ofbar- 
harism." Throughout the 1 850s and especially following the passage of the 
Fugitive Slave Act. the issue of slavery and the status of free Hlacks was a de- 
bated i.ssuc at all territorial conventions. The main argument was that "p{)litieal 
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eqii:ilily wuuld iiiclucc thousands of soiitlioiii rrct'cliuen In ciilcr and subso- 
qiijuily promote social ociualily whicli iiltimaloly load to" physical intimacy bc- 
Iwcoii llic races.** ^'^ "I'lins, it is no snrjniso that Minnesota's liistorical distinc- 
tion as having been Ihe Inst state to oftcr troops to the Unimi in tho Civil War 
(wliich Included 104 lilacks) wonld he considered an cxan^plc of continnal in- 
consistencies within a rciziiMi wiiere many White settlers had brucighl ra- 
cial j)rcjndices with them wlien coming lo tho state on business or Tor recrea- 
tional purposes. A jirotest nicciiuL^ in 1855 against the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
and a territorial convention of the state*s anti-slavery people demanding the 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave Act showed that Minnesota's struggle for state- 
hood could not l)e" exempt from the 'Tree-versus-slavo issue*' or of Negro sul- 
frage. Many settlers from the east had some abolitionists* leanings, ami those 
who alreaelv had been act.velv involved in the abolition niovcnient began lo 
utilize the press and pulpit lor their an ti -slavery propaganda. ^ 

I'!specially noteworthy was the permanent settlement and founding of 
town near St. Paul in 1855 bv the inlernationallv acclaimed Mutchinson Fam- 
ily Concert "I roupe." This famous group of nnisiciuns had included in their 
repertoire from their earliest tours (which started in the 1 840s) abolitieinists* 
songs, many of them composed by themselves. Accounts of their lumicrous 
activities fmusical and otherwise) on many abolition programs, including those 
of William Lloyd Garrison and Frederick Douglass, were widely written about 
in both pro- and anti-slavery news journals. The Minnesota town, named for 
the singers, became one of tlie first places in the state to respond to the war 
call, although to tlo st^ would leave few able-bodied men at home, it was evi- 
dence that the 1 lutcliinsoji troupe had had an impact on one Minnesota com- 
munity which included at that time settlers from Germany as well as persons 
fr{>ni the New Fngland states. 

Despite the fact that Minnesota distinguished itself in 1868 by granting vot- 
ing privileges to Black males two years before the IStli Amendment was 
adopted. Blacks in the state never reached the expected Reconstruction equal- 
ity. For this reasiui. a new statewide organization of Blacks, calling themselves 
"Sons of Freedom/* met Jan, 1 . 1869 at the Pilgrim Baptist Cinnch. St. Paul; 
Ihcir objective was to jiromolc Black self-help, particularly in jobs and trades. 
Pilgrim Baptist Church, the first all-Black cc)ngregation in MInnesnta. was or- 
ganized in*I8()4. lollowingthe miiiration of a group of ex-slaves from Mis- 
souri, led by Robert T, Hickman,^' While the state population increased al- 
most V8 percent from 1870 to 1880(map.y of them were immigrants from 
Scandinavia and Gerinans'). the 1 880 census lists only \ .SUA Biaeks among 
a total population of 780.773, Considerhig that most jobs Blacks could get in- 
volved menial .work antl the absence of civil rights legislatit)n. (nie can under- 
stanti the reluctance of non-Whites to migrate to a place where dc facto segre- 
gation was a way of life. By the 1880s. one observes a growhig protest tradi- 
tion amotig the Minnesota Black.s. with John Qnincy Adams, editor of the 
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Black newspaper. .S7. Fanl IVcstern Appeal ( 1 887^1 ^;22), as one of llie slate's 
principal civil rights leaders. It was through his leadersiiip and encourage- 
ment that the state's 1885 Public Accomiuodation Act was challenged in 
court by William A. Ma/el, a visiting Black architect, who had been refused 
lodging at two St. Paul holds (Astoriainul Clarendon) because uf his color. 
This became the first major test of Minnesota's civil rights legislation and a 
subtle sampling ofWhilc coniniunily attitudes. As one of the IcaiHn.. - Mn- 
gonists for civil rights in the Upper Midwest, Adams, by mo - 
advocated persistent protest. In spile ofsome social and 
notes the formation of several civil rights organi/atious ? \\ .i 

Afro-American League in 1889. The request of '^Ncgro \ a. 
Philips of St. Paul in the mid- 1890s for a separate con^r r speaks con- 
vincingly of the negative race-relations in the state . an. Due to the 
concentration of Blacks into three urban areas, nanieiy, ivlnincapolis, St. Paul 
and Duluth; there was created for many decades social segregation of the 
Black community that finally necessitated "open housing'' demonstrations in 
1958-60 totbring an end to such practices,^"^ Further evidence that discrimina- 
tion in the state remained a continuous factor affecting Blacks during the 
l%Os, when the census numbered 22,263 Blacks, can be substantiated best 
by the need for a 1967 amendment to the M)65 state act against discrimina- 
tion in housing,' enipk)yment and other public accommodations. This took 
place only one year before the Concordia M-TEPS program was initiated. 

Following a Territorial Act, separate schools were advocated for Blacks by 
the increasing influ.K of pro-slavery and anti-Black groups, causing the St. Paul 
School Board to pass a rcsolution in 1857 that "when thirty pupils of African 
descent should apply for instruction, the secretary of the Board would be au- 
thorized to LMnpIoy a teacher with a salary of thirty-five dollars a month. 
Though one school was established and remained intact until 1868, it seeming- 
ly was imsuccessfiil because Blacks reentered White public schools and attend- 
ance at the all-Black school was sporadic. Thus, the immediate post-Civil War 
attempts to enforce that parlicidar prc-statchood act was short-lived as the 
state legislature abolished separate schools on the grounds of ''color, social pos- 
ition, or nationality" in 1869. Because of educational expenses, only a few 
Blacks could attend. This coupled with attitudes of the dominant race fiirther 
added to the small number who took advantage of Minnesota's State Hquality 
Education laws. It can be assumed that most intellectual pursuits by Minne- 
sota Blacks were pos.siblc for several decades through various educational pro- 
grams sponsored by the three leading all-Black church. congregations in the 
Twin Cities. The churches also established literary societies which crossed de- 
nominational lilies. The teaching of German at St. James A.M.H. church in the 
late 1880s gives some clue concerning the large German L'ullieran population 
and the continuing use of that language among German immigrants and their 
descendants. Gernian, therefore, was to some degree benencial for Black do- 
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rnostics ;nul coiniiioii hihoicrs who luiijlu inid cmployiiiciil easier to obtain 
amoug that segment of ihc St. Paul connnnniiy il' tliey were able to coninni- 
nicate to some decree with llie German-speaking Miiuiesotaiis. I-thicational ac- 
tivities anion^ Bhiek eoii^regntions were a direct carry-over from antcbeMuni 
"cdaealioiial uphlV practices which had been a major theme in Black religious 
thought."'^ 

According to a news item in tiic Minnesota Spokesman, the Hrst Blacks grad- 
uated from a St. Paul high school in 188.^."^ Though Harl Spangler speaks of 
the atteiidaiice of Black students on both undergraduate and graduate levels 
during the period from 1 885 at the University of Minnesota:: it seems that An- 
drew ihlyars' graduation from this institution in 1887 was a first for Mu' 
rac^*."^^ Ironically, according to one researcher, Israel Crosby, one of the on"^; 
nal groups of Black faniilies settling in St. Anthony Falls in I 857. supprsedh 
amass;ed an extensive estate and beqiiealhed it to the University of Minne- 
sota.'^^ With the inllux of Blacks to the University of Minnesota eaiiic the cs- 
tablisluncnt in ID! 1 of a nationally affiliated fraternity. Pi Alpha Tan, *Mbr the 
mutual uplift and bcnent of the raec.'**^' With the addition of other all-Black 
Greek-letter organi/ations from 1919 to 1924, one can safely accept witliout 
qucslioii the fact that Black students at the state university were less than de- 
sired, especially in noh-acaclemic activities. 

Concordia College, St. Paul, is one of 16 colleges and seminaries aftlliatcd 
with the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod. Being, therefore, accountable to 
that denf)nii national, body, the success or failure of Concordia's 1968 bold, 
new venture into special niiiuirily pr{)granniiing must to sonic e^tciit be mea- 
sured from the church's orgaiii/ational structure which historically tends to be 
conservative on political and social issues. According to Lllton Wcisliert. \\ de- 
nominational lii.>torian. the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod traces its roots 
from llic 1838 migration of Saxons into Missouri.-^" in an effort to escape 
what he described as "harassment" of those orthodox Lutheran theologians 
trying to save their church from the growing doctrine of rationalistic thought 
developing within Lutheran theohigy. Pastor Martin Stephen, with some 800 
fellow clergymen and laymen, emigrated to America. The stale of Missouri 
had been selected because its climate and land were similar to that of Saxony. 
To avoid further hostility from the already settled Lutheran German congrega- 
tions in St. Louis, then a thriving city, the leaders purchased land in Perry 
County, about 1 10 miles south of that city. When Stephen's leadership came 
under attack. Carl rerdinancl Walther. a co-founder of the Christian eonnnu- 
nity became the acknowledged leader. As one of the fcuindcrs of Concordia 
Theological Seminary, St. Louis, 1839, and founder-editor ^^U^er iMthvraner 
in 1844. Walther had made possible connnunication between the many ortlio- 
dox Lutheran connmmities in America. nu")sl of which were located in the 
nudwestern .states. ^^'^ Because a questiomiaire. circulated by means of Wal- 
thcr's publication, showed a desire among the church leaders for the establish- 
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nieiU Ol a Western Synod. li>c German l:vany;t;lieal Lntlieran Synod of Mis- 
sonri. Ohio and other states, was l\)rniaily oigani/.ed in April 1847. Walther 
was'electod president, a position he held from 1847 to 1850 and froui 1864 to 
1874, During these years and afterwards ( until his death in 1887), Walther 
served as president and as one of the professors of theology at Concordia Senu 
nary, St. Louis, pastored lour Saxon congregations there, founded a second 
church periodical. I.eluc unci We/in\ in 1855 and published many theological 
books which kept hin, in the forefront a^ a Martin Luther doctrinal scholar, 
tenaciously retaining the. l-nropean stronghold in the denomination. Num- 
erous stntements by Walther in 1860 ^'approving slavery on Biblical grounds*' 
set the doctrinal tone for racial attitudes within the denouiination from its in- 
ception because he was rightly considered the "spir-^ -il father" of that church 
body.' At the same time, his disputed leaders' ired a long period of 

Huropean domination in the New World clv> , 

Since Ihe early leaders were ministers v W^d bo ucated in German 
universities: it is not surprising that among tli.,. . , i)rojects was the estab- 
lishment of schools to educate future pastors and teachers for their parochial 
day schools. With the admittance in 1872 of the Hnglish-speaking Lutherans 
of Tennessee into the synod, the first challenge to their insistence on the use 
of German as the oftlcial theological language became an issue in the dcnonii-.., 
nation. Following this, the synod explored the possibility of starting nfesion 
work among southern Black.s whom they regarded as part of their church's . 
"heathen" outreach activities.^**^ Hven Black congregations in the north were 
at best step-children within the church because they were not able to partici- 
pate as full members of the synod ical conferences. Despite a breakthrough in 
the acceptance of an linglish-speakingcongregation. use of lingiish in services 
among the total church body did not really become widespread until the 
1800s when the teaching of Fnglish was encouraged in sy nodical schools so 
that the pastors coidd better serve their increasingly IZnglish-speaking 
congregations. However, it was not until World War 1 that a tlnal death blow 
came to the German versus^ l-nglish controversy; to keep them from being a 
suspect group, the denomination deleted German from its title and removed it 
from all letterheads. Schools were forbidden to teach the German language 
and the use of German in homes was discouraged. Having officially changed 
the synodieal name in 1917 became likewise an indication that a New World 
focus was about to start within the Missouri Synod denomination. 
, With the establishment of the totally segregated all-Black imnianuel Luth- 
eran College and Seminary at Greensboro. N.C.. in 1905. and having day and 
boarding schools associated with their ''mission" congregations, the denomina- 
tion began to have some limited inipaet among southern Blacks. The greatest . 
success, however, was found in the Black Belt of Alabama where Mrs. Rosa 
Young, a Black churchwoman, started several mission schools and congrega- 
tional groups in the stale/^^^ In 1944, the name was officially shortened to 
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Lutheran Cluirch-Missouri Synod, nnd with the start of the Liillieran Hour ra- 
dio broadcast, membership in the south aniong i3lacks and Whites experienced 
a period of unusual growth. Beginning in 1946, the Missouri Synod was con- 
fronted more directly at each syiiodical conference with the race issue because 
a resolution at that conference niade it poii^iblc for Black mission congrega- 
tions to become members of the synod. Nevertheless, the term '*Negro mis- 
sions." a continual symbol of their second-class status, appears to have been, 
retained until the 1956 convention. 

It was during tlie 1920s that Andrew Scliul/.c. a White Missouri Synod 
minister, started what became I'or him a persistent commitment for over 50 
years to rid the denomination of its rucist attitudes; at the same time, he 
worked to bring about equality within the church structure itself.^^ Mis book, 
My Neighbors of Another Color, a treatise on race relations in the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, published in 191 ! \":is based on his personal experi- 
ences as pastor of all-Bhiek > Springlleld. lll./(I924-28) and St, 
Louis, Mo., (1928-47). ii ; in i i. membership as a "congregation 
of over 700 baptix.ed ineiubcis, consisting largely of the intellectual and upper 
class of that race.'*^^ Because the editorial board of Concordia Publishffig^ f> 
House felt the subject matter treated by Rev. Schulze at the time was 'In t 
some cireles controversial," they deemed it unwi.se to publish it, lliough add- 
ing "this does not mean that the .subject should not be discussed. ''"^^ Loans to 
Rev. Schul/.e from four members of his congregation made publication of the 
book possible through the Augsburg Publishing firm of ^linneapolis. Although 
the book was loudly eondemned by some synodical officers, it was welcomed 
and luiled by Black Lutherans and many White pastors serving Blaek congre- 
gations. Starting with his student days at Concordia Seminary in Springfield, 
111., in 1920, Schul7.e had witnessed and openly challenged the Christian eon- 
tradictions reflected in the seminary and in the surrounding community as it 
concerned race relations; for example, no Blaek seminarians were enrolled at 
the school and two separate congregations existed in the town on a segrega- 
ted basis. Me also noted tlv nr>t unusual practice of non-Bbck ministers' fami- 
lies being members of Wh . ungregations in the same town where their hus- 
bands and fathers pa.storeu 5i:>e all-Black congregations. He was further con- 
eerned that these pustors '^lii^wed little, if any, civil ^ight^> involvement for 
the Black race in general > ar.motionali/.ed with the of civil riglits accorded 
their own Black members valhin the comniurities in which they served as a 
spiritual leader. 

As chairman of the general cojiference of eluirchos in the Blaek communi- 
ties from 1930 to 1946, Srhul/e made several unsuccessful efforts to integrate 
the Mis.souri Synod parochial schools at all levels as well as personally trying 
to open doors into the all-White theological seminars for Blaek male members^ 
of his own church, At the same time, he was actively engaged as a civil rights 
activist in the conununit> . something he maintained throughout his ministry 
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in soulliside Chicago. l947o4, before joining the faculty ;is professor of ihe- 
t)logy at Valpi iraisc) University \\\ Indiatui, a position he hold from 1954 to 
1968. Along with his teaching duties, he was editor-in-chief of ''The Vanguard, 
a publication of the' Lutheran I hinian Rehition.s Association of America, Rec- 
ogni/.ing pLiternahstj,c •liberalism" as another form of racism, Schuize con- 
demned a meeting of the synod that met to discuss integration in the 
parochial schools "without having Blacks in attendance/'"^^ While a member 
of the Sy nodical Board of Missions from 1946 (o 1952, he >ihered and pre- 
sented statistical data as evidence that salary discrimination was being prac- 
ticed against Black clergymen and questioned the fact that the decision being 
made by the mission board affecting Blacks involved at one time only Cauca- 
sians. For several decades. Andrew Scliulze was in the foreiVont for racial and 
theological changes within the Missouri Synod, the high point of his social ac- 
tivism being in 1962 when he was arrested in Albany, Ga., for his participation 
in a civil rights demonstration there. 

With the founding of Concordia Institute, St. P;nil, ni 1893, one can\afely 
conclude that there was from the outset a conti aiity of those neg;ative racial 
altitudes and discrniiinatory practices towards Blacks that had emanated from 
the church's founder. Rev, C, F, W. Walther.,..bccau,se Dr. Theodore Buenger, 
the schooPs first president, was a nephew and student of Walther,^^ Born to 
parents who had been part of the Saxon Missouri migration of 1839, it is un- 
derstandable that Buengcr was thoroug)ily immersed in the strictest of Ger- 
manic Lutheran traditions. When one considers that many of Buenger's pater- 
nal ancestors were Lutheran clergy nun t in Saxony, among whorrtvwas Mart inn 
Buengerns, a signer of the 1580 Lufhi^Mn Hooi .d' Coneorcl,Jiaiine is no doubt 
that orthodox Lutheranisni perm. r-^^T rbtit^^ tnVstylc and pro- 

fessional decisions, Biienger's fath . ^v:.-, ^ >i: the first pariskschool teiichcfs 
in the synod and was a teacher at ilitr:-r.t^MM»^l ,4 Immaiuicl Church in Chicago 
when Buenger was born (April 26, . ihe age of 13, Theodore Buenger 

entered Concordia at Fort Wayne. ■•e remained for six years, and 

then transferred to Concordia TheA^ic^iScjdnary, St.. Louis, where he grad- 
uated in 1882, At the time of his jtppointiyjt'fiilat the newly established ,school, 
he was ipustoring Zion Lutheran CSmrch.-il, flv ul. He remained as president of 
Concotiiia until 1927, though hentiitaatod l^iin profe.s.sor until 1943, re- 
tiring frani that position at the age of. ^.V f'^p. iMs reason, most of the already 
establiaiiied conservative policies ar-^li attUHides at Concordia continued with 
the secoTnd president, Dr, Martin ( -w-t. This was due not only to the fact 
that Dr. Biienger's physical present Wiis iMi the campus thr(3ughout all but 
three years of President Gracbncr*«i^ji4jfl^)i|islrative tenure (P927-1946), but be- 
cause Graebner himself was also a jjvj^d'uia^ir of tfhe same synod institutions in 
Fort Wayne and Si, Louis,^*" Neve: ' - imlfike his predecessor. Dr. Graeb- 
ner was not a resident of the state, .^vt h^ not held a pastoral charge since 
1910, when he had accepted a tcachi c'^'-' i»l St. John's College, Win- 



licld. Kan., und lalcr ii prDlcssorship in classics at Concordia Colle/,c. Milwau- 
kee, in 1932. It. thcrcrt)rc, is not surprising that "resident Graebner. a widely 
traveled orator and highly respected author, would be known in educational 
circles beyond those of Ox Missouri Synod. It likewise would not be unex- 
pected that he would be more objective about the curriculum limitations in a 
school which set forth as its ideal ''the attaijiment of a Christian-Gentle- 
man."^'^ Harly in his administrative career. President Graebner appointed a 
committee to revise the curriculum; his aim was to seek accreditation by the 
Nt)rth Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Though he 
served Concordia in a presidential capacity during the Depression and World 
War II years, Dr. Graebner had provided for a broader liberal arts background 
within the curriculum and initiated plans for the library. While the synod ajv 
proved giving more authority t(^ adn\inistrators in their parochial schools in 
1944. there is no evidence that l\e.sident Graebner made any effort to alter 
the schooPs church-controlled policy of expecting Black tiKologieul students 
to attend the all-Black segregated seminary in Greensboro, N.C.. although 
there was an integrat d school system in the state of Minnesota, and by 
thiU time the Redeemer Missouri Synod Congregation in St. Paul had accepted 
Blacks into its congregation.*^^ 

Unlike both his predecessors. Dr. William A. Poehler, Concordia's third 
president, was a native Minnesotan and a 1924 alumnus of the school before 
he completed his theological studies at Concordia, St. Louis, in 1929. When 
chosen to b.c the .school's chief administra tor in 1 946. he was serving as pastor 
of Trinity Congregation-Missouri Synod, Minneapolis, the city from which, ac- 
cording to Schul/.e, a requcrt had been made to the Synodical Conference Mis- 
sionury Board "for the cHtublishment of u congregation for Negroes."^^ As al- 
ready stated, it was not until the 1956 synodical conference that there was an 
evangelical mandate outlawing the establishment of any new segregated con- 
gregations within the church: thus. Dr. Poehler at the start of his presidency at 
Concordia was not yet forced to deal with what would become in the final 
years of his administrative tenure a national educational must! So, at the be- 
ginning of his presidency. Dr. Poehler's main administrative thrust was to con- 
tinue the efforts of his predecessor in securing accreditation for Concordia. Be 
cause the ch.irch board had made a study showing the urgent need for women 
teachers in its parochial schools, the synodical conference of 1950 approved 
co-education, something Dr. Poehler inaugurated immediately at Concordia. 
Inasmuch as Dr. Poehler had completed his master's degree at the University 
of Minnesota and was pursuing the doctorate degree there (something he re- 
ceived in 1954), such a dramatic change was ])robably* easier for him than for 
those synodical administrators who had not attended a secular co-educational 
institution. 

Because Concordia. St. Paul, had only three presidents in its tlrst 76 years, 
considerable continuity in its operational policies was retained; in fact, ac- 
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cording to Revels 1 965-66 Guide to Christian Colleger, u ^'statement of faith 
was required of all faculty." who being in nearly all cases members of the de- 
nomination "subscribed to its dt)ctrines and practices. "'^^ Despite this descrip- 
tive j)olicy siatenicnt, one must not forget that Dr. PoehJer's presidency of 24 
years spanned the period of greater openness at the yearly synodicul confer- 
ences concerning discriniinutoiy practices within the denomination, which to 
some extent coincided with the civil rights demonstrations of the 1950s, 

Concordin's 1962 transformation to a four-year coUege understandably im- 
posed some social and educational readjustments on the.danipus,.Undoubtedly, 
however, the greatest challenge came with Dr. Poehler's 1968 M-TEBS'icxperi- 
mentd program which was being initiated by hiiu at a time when Missouri Sy- 
*nod intellectuals were in the midst of an "orthodox'' versus "Hb'eraJ'' tiieolog- 
ical controversy. Some indication that Concordia, as a preseuiinarial h'beral 
arts college, was never removed totally from the controversy was the replace- 
ment of three "moderates'' on the college board of control with "strict conser-. 
vatives" at the 1975 Anaheim. Calif., church conference; those elections are 
said to have been based on the identification of Dr. Poehler's successor (Dr. 
Harvey Stegemoellcr, 1970) and some faculty members' known alignment 
with rebel moderate" causes. 

'With this glance at the history affecting the campus social order and aca- 
demic arena at Concordia College, St. Paul, a history rooted in centuries of re- 
inf(?rced mental preconditionitu^ and miseducafen of ^// its campus constitu- 
ents, one can better appreciateJDr. Maurice Britts' tiniely and vitally needed 
publication as it is not a totally isolated "happening" for non-White students 
on White canipuses. 
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Chapter One 

Black Students on White 
College Campuses: 1823 
to Present 

Oil many Wliitc college and university campuses acuKss the nation tiit-reis a 
grt)\ving number of minority-group faces being registered in pictures and films 
depicting college life. With the campus upheavals of the last few years, it has 
been suspected by many that the presence of Blaci<s on the campuses has. con- 
tributed mightily to the turmoil. 

TThere is a widespread assumption. ..that a massive wave offiBluck students is 
hatT/ing a malevolent and destructive effect on higher educatiou..;ihe,waveis 
'm>re like a ripple and the effect... is more salutary than sinister.^ ^ 

As seen in this quote from a recent survey of colleges and land grant univer- 
:\ikies/tlus assumption has no basis in fact. The truth is that what began as to- 
:kenism in a real sense before the Civil War even today has not reached. any 
great proportions relative to the racial population percentages. 

Tlie fir.st Black graduate^ entered Bowdoin College, Maine, in 1826. He de- 
sared this formal education solely to prepare himself to be economically sol- 
"vent in his vocational choice. His apparently was a sterile, test-tube existence 

today\s college standards, for nowhere in the literature is found a reference 
4o a campus-life involvement in political or social activities. 

In some ways, it is too car!y to look at the literature of research on minor- 
ity recruitment programs because it is only recently that large numbers of 
=l^lacks have been admitted to previously all-White institutions. Not until the 
^ptish for admission of disadvantaged young people did any significant Black 
population appear on college and university campuses. Then, in most instances, 
the term disadvantaged became synonymous with Black Americans. Further, 
the available research literature before the 1960s is sparse. That wliich has 
been written after thi§.d.ecade is heavily laden with exhortative rhetoric. 

This is a particularly awkward time to review this research.. .it is clear that 
theadmission of large* numbers of disadvantaged youths to colleges has been a 
matter of higli priority foi a very short time.*^ 

The authors of the above quotation, in their review of educational :rese arch, 
continue the same theme on following pages. 

Five or six colleges have a long history of concern for Black youths, but a 
substantial effort to increase enrollment in nominally unsegregated colleges 
probably did not begin earlier than the founding.of.the Natianal Scholarship 
Service and Fund for Negro Students in 1949 {Fwicl, 1956).^ 
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The Black student on White campuses, from his first admission to an insti- 
tution before'the Civil War to the present, is tr;iccd in this chapter. This was 
accomphshed through avaihible literauire. 

Before 1865: A Weak Beginning 

Before the Civil War, the prevalent sciitinieai among : . dominant race in 
America toward Blacks, free or slave, was one of unscgregated separatism. This 
was most predomir^ant among southern Whites, but it found its counterpart 
on a grand scale among northern Whites as well. This feeling extended through- 
out the social political, intellectual and economic life of the American com- 
munity, in essence, higher education was taboo for slaves or freedmen. 

The Negro population, however, even in the free northern states, was sepa- 
rated from this intellectual luxury [higher education] not only by a cultural 
chasm of formidable [iroportions, but by economic and social restrictions of a 
most compelling sort. 

Tlicrc were meager exceptions, of course, to this rule. Certain individuals 
managed to acquire a higlier education singularly. There was nothing during 
this period which remotely resembled a-prograni for Blacks such as exists to- 
day ir selected colleges and universities. During this time, those who made it 
through the White college academic grist mill were intellectual exceptions 
to the. Black race, rather than the rule. ' ' 

■ Among the exceptions was John Russwurm, who in 1 826 became the first 
Negro college graduate. He attended Bowdoin College in Maine. After gradua- 
tion, he was instrumental in beginning the Freedom's Journal, This was the 
first Negro newspaper in America. 

Another exception was John McCune Smith, who was a contemporary of 
John Russwurm. Smith was interested in medicine, but was unable to enter 
any Wliite American medical schools. He finally went to Scotland to acquire 
his medical education. 

In his book, Tlie Negro College Graduate, Charles S. Johnson comments on 
the higher-educational scene prior to 1865. 

For twenty years after this [John Russwurm] there were only seven more 
Negro graduates of recognized college?, and in 1860, at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, there had been but twenty-eiglit.^ ^ 

Although select individuals attended White colleges^ there was no general 
statement about open racial admissioaat these colleges. However, one college, 
Oberlin, had this fact stated as policy as early as 1 835. 

In 1835, the trustees established a policy of admitting students ''irrespec- 
tive of color,'' and Oberhn came to be the first college to declare its instruc- 
tion open to all races. 

Notwithstanding the prevailing attitude of the time, (here was one interest- 
ing experiment relative to the liigher education of groups of Blacks, This 
scheme, as it was called, was conducted by the African Cdl'oni/.ation Society^. 
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hegiiiniiig in 1817. It is icporicd by Curler G. Woodson in The Educaiion of 
ttiv Negro Prior to /(SYW.Thc purpose was tu educate groups ofNegroesin 
scho'ols the scjcicty would eslublish so llial these educated Blacks could take 
j(jbs in '^civil offices in Liberia and Ilayti."^ 

This group\s effort failed mainly because of the opposition from abolition- 
ists and free Blacks. "Thereafter the coloni/.ationists found it advisable to re- 
strict their efforts to individual cases/'^^ 

In this individual effort, they achieved a sni;dl measure of success, Dr. 
William Taylor and Dr. l^leet received an education in medicine in the District 
of Columbia. Olaiers attended Bowdoin and Dartmouth as well as other recog- 
nised institutions of higher learning, but the task was difficull due to the pre- 
judice of the time. The following is quoted as an example. 

In 1858 the Bershire Medical School graduated two colored doctors, -who 
were gratuitously educated by the American Colonisation Society, The gradu- 
ating class thinned oiit, however, and one of the professors resigned because 
of their attendaiDce. ^ 

On a grand scale, the programs tried by the society were not successful, . 
Soon it was decided to educate Blacks after they had been .settled in Liberia, 
An endowment fund for this purpose was .sot up. 

As to Blacks it) the United States, the society finally concluded: 
Having had such a little to encourage them to expect a general admission in- 
to northern institutions, free Blacks and abolitionists concluded that se|)arate 
colleges for colored people were necessary.^ ^ 

From 1865 to 1900: A Few More Are Added 

The admission of Blacks to White higher-educational institutions during the 
preceding period was less tiian a trickle. In the years following the Civil War, 
the trickle became all but a stagnant quagmire, except for a relatively few 
church-oriented establishments. ^ 

An example is seen in Berea College in Kentucky, which admitted its fresh- 
man class in 1869 •'without reference to creed or color."' - But, its bi-racial 
experiment was marred time and again by mob violence and harassment. In 
his book. The ICvohtiion of the Ne^ro College, Dwight Oliver Wendell Holmes 
writes of this uniqiue case of interracial living. 

Berea College the outgrowth of the work of one of the most valiant and 
persistent of these agents' and its story is unique in the history of the 
American Colleges,,. .On the old soil of slavery it freely admitted White and 
colored students and taught theni in the same classes without contamination 
and reproach. 

Violent mob aation followed the opening of Berea College with its forward- 
looking race-relatioiB policy. Througli the persistent efforts of its founder, 
however, peace was restored. "Relieved of the menace of mob violence, the 
.school moved steadily forward with Negroes and Whites mingled together, 
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praclically without friction/' 

This experiment lasted through the age of the Black codes until 1904, when 
the legislature of Kentucky ended the bi-racial policy by passing a law that 
forbade the mingling of the races in the same department in any institution of 
iciirning. Students nnd friends of the school expressed their sympathy, stating 
the law was unjust, but the damage had been done to the apparently harmon- 
ious race relations at Berca College. 

Thus ended one of the few truly integrated institutions of higher learning 
during this. period. But, in the larger reality, despite a few institutions such as 
Berea, the seal of segregation remained substantially in practice for a hundred 
years after the declaration of non-segregation by Oberlin College in 1835, 

Although Blacks literally were discouraged from attending White institu- 
tions of higher learning because of the racial tenor of the times, there were 
quite successful moves after the Civil War, with its Emancipation Proclamation 
and large numbers of illiterate ex-slaves, to educate the Blacks, This was done 
primarily by establishing segregated schools of higher learning, such as Fisk, 
I{oward, Hampton Institute and others. 

They were established in the main by religious bodies and philanthropic or- 
ganizations. Holmes, speaking about White Americans and philanthropy, 
writes: 

The Negro college was established by the 7xal of these same Americans and 
their descendants, but for the children slaves. Hence, it origijially was, and to 
a considerable extent continues to be, a missionary venture, ^ 

Althougli they were established in the southern part of the country where 
the bulk of the Black population resided, a large portion of northern Blacks at- 
tended these schools instead of the few White schools of higher leajning which 
maintained an open-door policy for Black youth. In the south, segregation 
was a "legal recruitment" and ''a generally enforced .social policy,''' In short, 
if Blacks wanted higher education, these were the colleges they had tt> attend. 
In the north, there were a few White colleges open, but a large number of 
Blacks turned their backs on these schools to enroll where they knew they 
would be accepted without restriction. 

From 1900 to 1960: A Gradual Growth 

Even with the growth of the Negro colleges, higher education for Blacks 
was a thing to be taken lightly, not only by the dominant American racial 
group, but also by the Black man himself. According to Charles H, Thonipsoiv 
in his article, ''The Relative Enrollment of Negroes in Higher Education,'' 

It was not until the 1920s that Negro higlier education was even consider- 
ed seriously and not until around 1930 that Negro colleges enrolled more than 
high school students. 

As before 1900 there were those few philanthropic foundations and indivi- 
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duuls who were iiitorostcd in the cilucalioitor llicir Bl;ick cili/.cns. One sucii 
organization was the Pliel])s-St()kes Fund of New York City. This organization 
undertook a sur\'ey of Black education and pubhshed a report pertaining U) 11- 
nanecs. facilities and educational achievement. This report pointed up that ed- 
uculic>n was severely segregated during the 1 0-year period from 1910 to 1920, 
hi the report, there is no mention of Blacks and Whiles together in unsegre- 
gated scliools. Of course, the survey was conducted primarily in the south 
where the divergence was most- pronounced. 

In one particular statement, the author of the report gives a clue as to the 
relative status of Black education in the minds of some. Briefly, there would 
have been no toleruble level of education fur Bhicks if it had not been for the 
contributions of a few. 

The .striking facts ascertained in the study of financial support of Negro ed- 
ucation, were first, the wide divergencies in the per capita of public school ex- 
penditures for White and colored children, and second, the extent to which 
schools for Negroes were dependent upon private aid. 

Beginning around World War I, there was a surge forward nn/^ng Blacks to 
acquire II higher education not only in southern Negro institutions, but in 
northern colleges and universities also. The northern percentage was small, but 
shows a decided increase. 

Between 1914 and 1936 there were conferred upon Negroes 1,476 master's 
degrees, of which number I.l 14 or 75.5 percent were conferred by northern 
universities. 

On a subsequent page. John.son sustains this percentage increase .more dra- 
matically. 

...180 bachelor*s degrees conferred by Negro colleges in 1914 and 2,130 de- 
grees in 1936, an increase of 1 ,083 percent. The corresponding estimates for 
the graduates olyiorthern schools are 57 in 1914and 281 in 1936, an increase 
of 393 percent.-^ 

An interesting point is made by Johnson when speaking of Black graduates ' 
regai.'l 'ss of (he racial type college. 

So rapid has been the rate of increase in recent years that there may be 
noteel ntore graduates during the eleven-year period from 1926-1936 than 
there were for the entire one hundred-year period prior to 1926. 

In a further .statistical breakdown t)f Black graduates. Johnson observes that 
of ih^ 43,821 graduates, only 6.424 (14.7 percent) were graduated from north- 
ern colleges, while 37.397 (S5.3 percent) were alumni oi' Negro colleges. 

There is a positive assumption that seems feasible concerning the reason for 
the upsurge in Black enrollment in both southern Negro colleges as well as 
Wliite northern colleges. It is that an education is seen in this country, especial- 
ly among the downtrodden and particularly among the general populace, as an 
avenue for the upward mobile; an education prepares one for a "good" job in 
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life, where one will be ec(>no!nic;illy solvcni. Tliis ide;i is, so i)rcviilent lodny in 
Anicricuii sociciy tluil il uceds no legiilmalion by inenns of ;uiiliursliip. 

This re;isonlng apparently holds for lihicks on While northern cunipuscs dur- 
ing this and the prceeduig periods, for nowhere \\\ the litcraiiirc does the idea 
uf social aggrandi/enient for Blacks appear. Tlie only reference is to hard work, 
persistence and eventual educational triumph. 

Guy 13. Johnson, in his article ''Desegregation in Southern Higher Educa- 
tion/' skelciies the major dimensions of desegregation in border states, middle' 
states and the deep south states. By M)35, segregation still was ironclad; how- 
ever, that year the state court of Nhiryland ordered the University of Maryland 
Liw School to admit Black students on the principle that the state had failed 
to provide the same training for Blacks as for White students. 

As the Blacks had found the avenue to the better life was through educa- 
tion, particularly higher education, thc>' had found, too, the vehicle by which 
they could further that higher education in the south. In 1938, the University 
of Missouri was ordered to open its doors to Blacks. Then in 1948, a scries of 
.supreme court decisions opened one state-supported institution after another 
in the southern and border states. 

J[^r.ior to 194S. only thG--Universiiy of Maryland, West Virginia University. 
University of Missouri and three or four church-supported White institutions 
had admitted Blacks. Admission through the use of the court decision had 
quickened the pace of desegregation in border and middle states. The deep 
southern states still dragged their heels. By 1954, however, when the supreme 
court decision laid aside the separate-but-etpial doctrine concerning public 
schools, there were 25 public institutions and a Hke number of church and pri-. 
vate institutions already opened to Blacks. 

After this date, the pace of desegregation sped up until in 1964, when 72 
percent of the White public institutions were desegregated. Now, in this sec- 
tion of the country. Black enrollment ranges from fewer than Hvc .students in 
some integrated schools to 400 and more in some border states. 

Nevertheless, the overall attendance of Black students is low in these insti- 
tutions, even with the doors open to tlicm. In his article, Johnson answers this 
tpiandary. Me bases his assumption on the social factor. 

...and hi.s reluctance to e.\pi;se himself to possible snubs and embarrass- 
ments in the integrated college situation. But the intimate social world of dat- 
ing and of fraternity and sorority membership is a vg^ry different matter. Mere 
the problems are only beginning to be talked about.- 

This quote implies that it is no longer a case of the Black being solely on 
campus to get an economically useful education, but, if universities and col- 
leges want him on campus, they will have to attend tortilie informal social as- 
pect of his education as well as the formal academic side. 

Samuel P. Wiggins mentions in liis book. 77/t* Desegregation by a In I Uglier 
iklutution. Professor Guy Johnson, who had made an extensive tour of deseg- 
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regaled ()ul)lic colleges in the south in 1953. His verdicts were revciiling be- 
cause the report that followed pinpointed the exact situational context a 
Black would find liinisclf in, if he enrolled in an integrated college at that time. 
This holds true fo; the noith as well as the south. The northern situation will 
be explored more in a review of the National Scholarshij) Service and Fund for 
Negro Students. A section of Professor Guy Johnson's report follows. 

In Norman, Oklalioma, indifference appeared to prevail. In Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, ...one Negro student became a favorite of the White students. Sev- 
eral other Negrt) students v<rL<re embarrassed, feeling self-conscious due to wcll- 
intcntioned Whites goin^ out of their way to be nice Jn^ FaycUeville, Arkansas, 
there were no incidents or clashes, but "social interaction'' was reported to be 
at a nunimuni. A random sa' -pic poll five years earlier, in 1948, had shown 
68 percent of the students to favor academic desegregation, but most students 
opposed desegregation in sucii social activities as eating together or sharing 
rooms. 

This same ambiguity, or ambivalence, was shown at the University of Texas 
where the prevailing feeling was that "the time for social mixing has not yet 
arrived.'' (This presumably meant social dancing,. ) White students arranged a 
dance and invited the Negro students, who declined the invitation, defining 
the invitation as a polite, but insincere gesture. The White students had agreed 
earlier that if the Negroes accepted the invitation, they would need to cancel 
the dance to avoid external pressures and embarrassment to the institution. At 
Louisiana State University at Baton Rouge, social separatencss was maintained, 
but most students were ''nicc'Vto Negroes rather than grumbling or. precipita- 
ting unpleasant incidents." 

The above observations were cojiipiled in 1953. That year there were fewer 
than 1 ,500 Blacks enrolled in Wliite schools of higher education in the south. 
Of this number, 1,000 were enrolled in public institutions. 

Three years before, in 1950, the first southern-wide conference about dis- 
crimination in higher education took place. It was sponsored by 225 adminis- 
trators and teachers from ! 16 southern colleges and universities. This confer- 
ence, coming four years before the supreme court decision of 1954, is inter- 
esting to note because it points out that higher-educational leaders knew the 
handwriting was on the wall, and wanted to prepare for full-scale desegrega- 
tion in their institutions. 

The beginning of the second half of the 20th century saw a concentrated 
effort on the part of organizations to involve greater numbers of Black youths 
in predominantly White institutions of higher learning. They moved in the 
direction of placing individual Black students in White colleges and universi- 
ties. They still were concerned about the economic road upward and paid only 
lip service to the informal social and political aspects of college life. Chief 
among these organizations was the National Scholarship Service and Fund for 
Negro Students (NSSFNS). The vehicle for this organization was the talent 
search. 
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Richard L. Phmt, executive vice-clKiirnian of NSSFNS, wrote in Blue l^bit 
for Talent Searching: 

The hirgest and therefore potentially the most fruitful of these underedu- 
cated groups is the Negro. Lach year roughly 2,000,000 .young Americans 
reach the age of eiglitecn; about 500,000 or 25 percent of them go to colleges. 
Of these 2,000,000, presumably at least 200,000 arc Negroes. But only about 
4,000 of the Negro group, or .08 percent, annually enter interracial colleges; 
another 20,000 (about 4 percent) enter Negro colleges in the south, where 
usually, the educational advantages are not as great. The best of the Negro 
high school graduates simply join the masses of those, who drop out of high 
school or never start. 

He then proceed;* to lay out a plan for iiwolving Black youth in attending 
interracial colleges, i lis data is based on the NSSFNS southern project, which 
employed two field directors who visited 45 southern cities in September and 
October of 1953 to interview students in 78 Negro high schools in those cities. 
The purpose was to seek out and encourage potential talent from these 
schools to attend Wliite colleges that admitted Black youth. 

To test the strength of this project, Richard Plant looked at 523 students 
who were admitted to White colleges from these high schools during the school 
years 1953-54 and 1954-55. 

In this initial report of 523 stuflents, several individual students are men- 
tioned in the fo. vVHip portion of the study in reference to how they did aca- 
deniically. Each f "rson mentioned, after a rough start, had achieved well as 
far as academics and participation in extracurricular activities were concerned. 
The same is true of the personal acljustment problems relative to Black and 
Wliite feelings. 

They also made good personal and social adjustments in their non-segre- 
gated colleges. Their records, made under initial uncertainty and with contin- 
uous effort, should deeply encourage their school and their fellow students in 
the south.*" 

Kenneth B, Clark and Laurence Plotkin, in The Negro Student at Integrat- 
ed Colleges, some years later conducted a follow-up study of the progress and 
adjustment of 1.519 students, who entered interracial colleges after~-as high 
school seniors- acquiring some type of counseling or rmancial assistance from 
the NSSFNS organization during 1952 through 1956. This group included the 
students previously looked at by Richard Plaut in his study reported in the 
Blue f^nt for Talent Searching, 

Clark and Plotkin investigated pic college information, college performance 
and post-college adjustment of these students through a survey returned by 
509 students. 

Although nearly all the students retrospectively judged their collejjc exper- 
ience very fav(uably, there arc some indications that the Negro at integrated 
colleges faces some racial problems and pressures. There is strong evidence 
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llial the least successful academic group is less enthusiastic about the favorable 
aspects of college than tliQ^better academic groups and readier to report in- 
stances of discrimination," 

Unlike Richard Plaut, who does not seem greatly interested in the personal 
adjustment factor of the college students, Clark and Plotkin are. 

Dating opportunities emerge as a major dissatisfaction in the college life of 
these respondents.. .from comments on the questionnaire, it seems that dating 
is more a racial than personal problem, Di.ssatisfaction is particularly prevalent 
in colleges with a small Negro population located outside large metropolitan 
centers, 

Lee, in Fraternities Without Brotherhood, offers probably the most provo- 
cative, but realistic rea.son for the small number of Black students in integrat- 
ed colleges. 

O.ie study found that many Negro high school graduates in the north re- 
fused to apply to excellent nearby colleges for which they were fully qualified. 
They chose southern Negro Institutions where they felt the environment 
would provide a happier, albeit an artificial, social experience.*^^ 

Enlarging this picture, the book, published in 1955, speaks of fraternity 
and sorority admission policies regarding minority groups. Lee wrote, "A large 
number of Negro students avoid fraternity colleges where they feel that their 
social life would be handicapped,"*^^ 

From 1960 to Present: The Minority Recruitment Programs 

The decade of the '60s should be termed the era of the great push toward 
more minority groups' students on the nation's campuses. In the early '60s, 
the push was still on independent talent searching and placement of one Black 
student here and there on predominantly White campuses, 

Richard Plaut continued his work for NSSFNS, In a 1960 article, "Increas- 
ing the Quantity and Quality of Negro Enrollment in College," he reviewed . 
and evaluated the work done by NSlSFNS as well as other organizations which 
had been working on the same problem. He offered a suggestion for the for- 
ward thrust of increu:ing Black enrollment in colleges. It was similar to the 
'50s effort, namely talent searching and putting economic underpinnings be- 
neath deprived children early in life, 

Although the same type of view was taken in the first quarter of the '60s as 
in the '50s, there was a difference concerning Blacks enrolled in higher educa- 
tion. Three distinct forces were in operation: the supreme court decision of 
1954; the action of the association of colleges and secondary schools in sever- 
al association districts of the various states; and the general emphasis on qual- 
ity in all cducation,^^ 

Even those factors did not produce tremendous results as far as numbers 
enrolled were concerned. 

While the general trend is for more people to acquire higher levels of educa- 
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lion, the Negro coiiliny^*- u \ > mtl abt)ul oiic-halfas many sliidciUs as Whites 
into liiglier ocliicalion.*''"' 

Integration of Blncks :nt'' rni^licr education nu)vcd snail-paced forward in 
most institutions withoiu u p- cndoiis upheavals. In isolated cases, however, an 
explosion tluit reverbcru^u'd-^nund the world was heard. The University of 
Mississippi is a case in p ii it. 'iTibrc. Jaines Meredith, soniiht rid^vni^ion, bac^U 
>rv a court order. Violeirc:i: en'?r>lcsl 

•L\scorted by Jorin Dk ^a ^V. McSluind and ^^n.-iialirx^ .riijlls, he wa: 

^)ll()wcd by a group of ■ J cursing students/'^ 

That action resulted - nization of K.U. teams n - . .;f> floor 01 all 
viident residence iu.i,ll.s. i ^ i si jd primary goal was: ''To ^:;:couragc James 
Meredith to transfc- s. -: :ge where he would be wekuime/'-^^ 

Not only studenis exp -^i- ut ousiders invaded the campus. Two men 
were killed in the rioting ' v)k place. After the riot, Barrett, in his book, 
says tlic campus looked luc ittlefield after a major confrontation. 

The riot and the actiuivar i'lc students prompted Me.rcjiith to comment on 
his feelings concerning thesitu^iiion. Me said, "Most of tbc^^^ijime, I am perhaps 
the nioj.t segregated Negro ii^' nc world. 

Although Black .audents j j t.ickling onto integrated -ciitmpuses, the Negro 
colleges and universities arc ci. ing capacity business. McCrath, in his book. 
The Frcclominantly Negro Colleges and Universities in Transition, makes the 
observation that these colleges and universities will be in existence for quite 
soni*^ lime to come. Newswek verifies this prediction, '*More than half of the 
275,000 Black undergraduates in the U.S. attend some 1 1 1 predominantly Ne- 
gro colleges concentrated in the south, the national magazine ha. stated. 

Very few colleges as early as 1959 had begun to recruit groups of the disad- 
vantaged or "high risk'' students, as they were termed. Most of these students 
turned out to be mainly Black high school students from the core areas of 
cities. 

One program for a group ot^ Black students was conducted at Dillard Uni- 
versity in New Orleans, Louisiana, and reported in the Si.\ty-si.xth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Iiditeation, It consisted of 44 Black 
pre-rreshmen students from southern states, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Texas and Virginia. They were given an eight- 
week summer onentation and special-help program before their entry into the 
freshman year. They took subjects such as reading and mathematics. The sum- 
mer sessions ''attempted to stimulate self-education and initiative. ''*^^ 

in September 1959, 36 of the 44 entered Dillard, a four-year progran^J, 
with follow-up. In June 1963, 19 of the 36 graduated. This was 53 pereent of 
those who began. 

Gordon and Wilkcrson published a book in 1966 on compensatory educa- 
tion for the disadvantaged, in which they stated: 
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A}\', 'V:gro iitid oilier u)cially disad- 
V'^! probablvo.. uisiiuitcd (^ne 



' ■.-mil' <H ' '--'i^ 



Current cITorls lo icLMith 
vantaged youth ami \c help 
of the iiiosl dynamic lri?ndsin 

For tJicir book, thev sent i: 
leges and universities ii,; the 50 . 
number, filO responded: 224 r : 
grams; 386 reported n^^ tbrni i- 
llcienlly were aware ol disadvani.i:.- 
ities, 

or those reporting, most were a> 
students. However, there were son). - 

An example is the siudent-inspir.M^ 
College (Maine), whicli undertook^ 
doin College by the fall of 10657^^ 

In 1965, eight Ivy League and sc 
Negro men and wonien to their fres: 
ning in 1964. was sunnner prograni>i 
college. 

The big impetus for this type of r 
when hundreds of disadvantaged uul 
cral weeks studying at some of the m;' 

Some of these institutions include^ 
Dartmouth. Mount Holy ok e. Oberlin 
.such as Knoxville College in Teimesset 
Bronx Community College and Queen 
City. 

The authors conclude their report on, pc^viniistic note: 
It is important to note, however, tiiiin: jWjportionately . very few of the na- 
tion's colleges and universities have thus ii:** V>cgun lo develop- eompensat cry 
]Kograms and practices; and most of Hiuvj that have are serving very small 
numbers of disadvantaged studenis.*^" 

At another point in their conclusion. G'^^irdon and Wilkerson benioan the 
fact that little or no evaluation of the pruiiii^aniiv^hiJ^un was being conducted. 
'Mt is clear, however, that systematic evakuntiii'r' >f ^ompensaKqn^ programs 
and practices in higher education are quitc-Tnini-'' they stated."^"* 

In 1966. the Coleman report on equainv; ntiiuehieational oppjcrrt unities ap- 
jicared. Based on data taken from the J 96>tnii :: allege enrollment, the report, 
published under federal auspices, concluded ailiut . alleges were niainly Black 

on Ihe one hand or White on the other. lOir^ document concluded that there 

was really relatively little movement toward full integration of higher-educa- 
tion institutions. 

Then, in April 1968. came the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr,^ 
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questionnaires to 2.131 col- 
ct of Columbia. Of that 
onductinga variety of pro- 
' izriim; only 10 percent suf- 
:?;e inaugurated special activ- 

iviy small number of Black 
.]^ri uranis. 

'• r "Project 65" x^tiBowdoin 
65 Negro students to Bow- 

, Ik'ies admitted a total of 468 
v^ kut. the big emphasis, begin- 
students to "bone up" for 

; . -J luring the summer of 1965 
J iiidi school students spent sev- 
;:.-i.wis (jf higher education.^ ^ 

.'vvTii universities such as Yale, 



tPKHic-jton ns well as local colleges 
v^^u;;^: jrth College in Washington, the 
• Community College in New York 
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This hrouglil rii- crisis of ihc Black sliulcnl on White campuses to a iicad. 
Reviewing the c I feet olDr, King's nuirder on colleges and universities, Ken- 
drick and Thomas wroiic in an article, it established the acadenuc year 
1968-69 us the time wJ jn most iitsliliitioiis nun d the problems of the dis- 
advaiUnged near the tof) of their lists of urgent problems/'^"^ 

111 the first comprehensive pubhshcd report of its kind, ligerton, research- 
ing desegregation and equity for Negroes, surveyed in 1969 100 major pubhc 
slate universities and land grant colleges and national associations of such in- 
stitutions. He received usable replies from 80 of them. In this report, it is re- 
vealed that two *)Ut of ivery 100 students, one out of every 100 graduates and 
one out of every 100 fiL^ulty members are Black Americans. Then, he describ- 
ed in detail five selectea universities— University of Alabama, Rutgers, Univer-~ 
sity of California, Wayne State University and Indiana University-programs 
involving Black students. In his conclusion, he wrote: 

That the Black presence is long overdue— ;md still disproportionately small - 
can hardly be debated.... 

Over 1 1 percent of the nation's population is Black, yet none of the 80 in- 
stitutions has that higli a percentage of Black students.... 

Last year, there were more foreign students than American Negroes in our 
colleges and universities. 

The preface to this volume contains a very penetrating.and meaningful sen- 
tence c{)ncerning the involvement of Blacks oji integrated campuses: ''It is 
clear from the findings of the study that even thougli legal desegregation is 
now established, the larger problem of meaningful integration remains un- 
solved.""^^ 

With the advent of groups of recruited Blacks onxampuses in various types 
of programs and with the different manner of receptions, ranging from at best 
a policy of ignoring them to at worst a policy of harassing them, it was inevi- 
table that friction and confrontation should develop. 

These confrontations also were inevitable because the Black students were 
no longer content with just getting an education. Instead, they also wanted to 
be part and parcel of college life— politically, economically and socially. 

In 1969, after a survey of Black students who had been recruited to such 
campuses as Harvard, San Francisco Si -te, University ofWisconsin and Wayne 
State University, Newsweek reported that Blacks really wanted to be them- 
selves as human beings of dignity and worth, enjoying the fruits of an open 
campus life. ''He doesn't want to be made into a little middle-class Black Sam- 
bo/' the magazine stated.*^^ 

At Northwestern University, the Black students staged a sit-in. Monat 
wrote about the Northwestemfprogram, which was the result of a recruitment 
effort since the summer of 196'5'. There were 1 24 Black students out of a stu- 
dent ^hody of 6,400 undergraduates. These Black students took over the uni- 
vcrsri:^ business office and bairricaded the doors. As has been the case for most 
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Bhick ilt'iiKM tjiic; iii]>, opt; was aimed at the uJnn: mih 11. - v;^ .vji- is, 
wIiil}i ucn- ! hi ,1 d,»u!. liiisically Id moa» in\i)lv;' . u) stiiw:'ht itc 
lluDugh van ;.m and titial acccptanuc by the co!:. 

One ol'the \ , ; v evaluali^ 'iis Dfa minority rocru,; u prnje^jt lo:'>c 
primed so lai v.. is aiiLiiiipied h\ Wessman. Although it : strict!- ,• j;;{irri-.^ 
program, rat lie r a pr .. ^-•ullege oriientatii)!^ prorjaiii. it is :i.:v:.Tthelosii ■ ■ '^int!. 
lie took a h>ok ai li MiC (A. Better Chance,) I'rojecl ai !):irtmouti'i ('Milou'v. 
This program hail h.. L's!ahi! :'aed in 1903 m cv»vrperatn witli 21 ciJI-p.-j- 
dent secondary sch^ \\ w.. -^^entially a Uilent search U schoh,v .iu^ vro- 
gram t\)r di.sadvaiHau. Jiiiii; ^ijooi students oriented tuwafd privau' .J.iu'i.H:.. 

The program . rd a s -nmer transition session. Students weic ;i:Jcer 
from their home sch v-i ihrf i^iii a scries of summer courses to priv::.;::. niiila 
schools in the fail. A::jr hii:h school, the students were enrolled in ^nl.lege-> 
such as Dartniouth. 

Wcssnian's study .. ..»vers ..i tlve-year period from il96.^ through 1 '^i'^^fi. . Dur- 
ing this period, there was a:. :zrand total of 1.218 students participalingin Ih^e 
progran); it also had expanded to include five eoLlcgcs and 106 private high 
schools as well as eigiit secondar)' schools. These schools were-situaled in all 
parts of the country. 

After looking at his data of those entering college rolk)wing completion of 
high school, Wessman concluded that the attrition rate was too high. Of the 
llrst enrollces. 20 percent left at the end of the first two years, 26 percent at 
the beginning of the fourth year, and < 'uly 33 percent entered their freshman 
year uf college. The last percentage represents 24 individuals. 

There is no follow tip as far as collciiii:" is concerned because there tos no 
money allotted tjor *tiis purpose. AVessmaiu concludes. ''They inigl.it fore belter 
in den)anding colleg:*.:.., than students who had not already made suchtoiitransi- 
tion.^-^^'^ 

Miwhacl Thelwcll. in an article, tells the story of the Ivy League atmosphere 
surroumding Cornell University, where the Black students in the programs 
arme.f themselves and occupied campus buildings in support of six fellow stu- 
dent^.and a Black studies department at the scluo^til. The article vividly por- 
trays the frustrations that have permeated Black students seeking an education 
at integrated colleges. One of the students shouted, ''All sho' nuff dialogue 
come from the barrel! of a gun.""^^^ 

Thelwell penetrates the crux or the problems ;that arc flaring up on lihti; na- 
tion's campuses at colleges and umversitics whicli have recruited groups c/f 
Blacks. 

The notion that this almost lily-while institution, which had been cc^^*- 
ccived. structured. and hiitd furictiovncd without ainy thought to the cducmonal 
needs of the Black comniuniiy. would have,, to UMiiergo very basic adjustments 
if it were to be really Tc>pon>ive to the inipracti-~ii.and psychological needs of 
Blacks, was apparently unthinkable as anv siir;S;mis suiggcstion that Gii>d 
might be Black.'^^ 
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In Ma '0, ill'.-' ^ illc/c Ir iranco Uxniiiiniilion \:^ \rt] |'(\'i j.scd a highcr-cd- 
iiciiliun - : '.'V on ':,niNsU)n TMinority Saidenis i : vji • urn Culjciics." 
it report: '\..rcctMi [kt ;r, . o{ colleges in rccruiuiGi* arid ^'nroIUng iiilnor- 
ily sUidc iJ;."* Tlu -spun.so h» the board's quest iof mire vv.-irc received 
IVoni 12'* -rut»r fou: \c;n' in:.i!t.uuons in that section oHlie .cotintry. 

About -ireo'lbiirf ;s of th r • ariswering reported tlity w-zj,; ,.;jtivcly involv- 
ed in inci ;.snig llicii uisiriuritx -nrolliiicnt. Due to tliiso-liwiiv, ^Hlicrc wuii a 
25 pcrcci 'jain in rrt'sitmiaii EiimJunty enrollment froni Vd^ 1969 in niid- 
vvcstern s ;ior collet:: ; i!:^sn''-;'..;-nts estimated that anotui^r percent in- 
crease wii; attain^..;;. ;:n tiiii: ['-"(^^'^ 

The remainder oi f.-.-.-v. r- i„»v:Lised on the various col^-.s' recruit men I 
methods: iuiancial aid r:: Hiiv- ofstudents and instimu,:!:..,! changes. There 
was no atieinm to u>s : 'ul research standpoint die ai:z.-s:aiccmenl or retro- 
gression ol'th ■ recrun Su.,:eins. cither individually or ct)l£ii:;live|y. 

Summary 

The history of the hiack A:acrican in his quest for hi^tV;i ^ education was 
traced in t.liis chapter. fJhe cli^ntcr begajn witii the ione John Russwurra, 

in 1S26. vvlhi jjraduatcd froir. BvHvdoin I'ollcge, Maine, and:_:2:i.idod with a re- 
sume of present minorr y recrmmicnt programs on various ^--mi puses. 

Up until the 1060s. the cmphajsit. in inteijrated colleges w^as on the indivi- 
dual Black student acunii:ing itcoilege education rather thair.:ugroup recruit- 
ment proc:* ;. Yet even iLuday, thi; predominantly Negro eo&gcs enroll the 
bulk- of tlie Black college studcnt:s-irhc main reason seems Xo be the social as- 
pect of college life, which the Bhck student can fully participate in at Negro 
collffres. Nevertheless, the niunfe^r oftljiese students attending integrated col- 
leges seems to be increasing. 

Real evjiluation and researt:!: on recraitmenr progranis ir rcccm years is ■ 
quite sparse. That which has h:;ie!i wrilten conasntrates on retention and attri- 
tion ofstudents. vaiher than iij'»w the pcrnKram .bus suceeediid from the total 
collegiate standpoiii. tliis is due possife so the relatively short span of time 
these programs Iu.v^ -:ecn in operation. 
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Chapter Two 

Meeting the Challenge of 
Change in Modern Coleges 
and Universities 

During the dcuiidc of llic '60s. -^ilh its red skies suni7nt'r, r :.;di furor was 
cr'jaled over the absence of miiujrity students on the :iaiion'^ cr';c^:e and uni- 
versity eanipuscs. Bhieks and other niinorilics believ-^i th:* rv-i^^ u> success for 
iheni was paved through educational lialls of ivy, Th - pie^.* s. i ,naper at the 
end of the trek spelled nialf a chance; without it, they had ni niial cJiancc at all 
So-ealled liberal Whiter ^ihought a helping hand in ti)e educasiiniiai sphere 
woukJ promote pride, c^icrease raeial hostility and help other. toiericans stand 
tall. 

T^he results of simibr i-hougiUs from divergent sources led:to the establish- 
ment of mullifaceted rcnniitmeni programs at institutionsainiiiglier learning 
acmss tlie country. In skort. during the '60s. minority recniiCTent seemed to 
be '*the t hi ng to do." To seek out and bring to the e:;.3npusesi.Biacks and other 
non^Whites from the inr .:: cities of Detroit, New York andlMisimeapolis r^ng 
as a battle cry around educational circles. \Vherever»;n-Wlites: presented a 
tacit willingness for, higher education, they were beciiconed^Jnii^some instances, 
it wasn't necessarily a willingness by .soft-sell tecbniq;ta:es, bunwholesaie coer- 
cion by w.ell-meaning Blacks and liberal Whites. 

Newspapers and journals were full of accounis of the rccnuiiitment efforts 
being conducted by universities aad colleges in vsnrous parts of the country- 
Typical was a review of progress in Minnesota coiEh^s, which -tpp eared in the 
Minneapolis Tribune November 17, 1968.. 

His qualifications arcnM impressive, a. poor liLiiip school education, a failure 
to do well on college entra-acr tsists and a poverty '^vicksround ate the most 
common denominators. 

Most likely he has dark skin. E-Vobably he is a ?.^r in i. but he could be Amer- 
ican Indian or Span isl>Ani eric an. Hlis home probab \ was a city ghetto, or a 
poverty-stricken rural area..-/'^*^ 

The inception of these rrcraitmeni progv rns -wii-k J^ligMy less mmi. phenom- 
enal, but the published repms-aLririb./jng'r^ did jioxpicaM Jnlmeirrimpressive 
gro wt li rate. Th e ni a t e rial .about 'I hL:s.ui:::a>>i^ *ir failu o f tine :pmogr anis^was con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

As a person with a giii]ty.:coT?ifcicnce.^j:^f.iituticrai;:of 
to realize and respondili> pas4;injustices ito ispT^reLssed people, i^^^ they 
began to acknowledge.the wasaid tdent/wkuchihaiigoneoiatapped in'the ghet- 
toes of the nation. Statements^ois that niadcby Drake St. Claiirbecame biblical 
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text in the hands of cduculionnl ministers, lie pronounced thiit color "... ^Iten 
keeps them | non-Wliites| from making tlie kind of signiUcant inteliectn.:i;,and 
soeial cojitribution to the national welfare thai they might make if they v- cre 
Whitc."^^ 

It wasn't that non-Whites had not been admitted to While colleges and uni- 
versities in the pnst. They had, but nut in great numbers. Tlie prevalent tlinunhn 
of these schools was that such sludcnts would be accepted, il they met tlis>: c.v 
isting institutional standards. Jencks and Riesman elabor:ited on these crii jria 
for admission. 

There have been northern Wliite colleges open to Negroes since well beiJ rj 
Ihij Civil Wur- if tlie applicant had Ihe proper prepariiti«)ii, enough money to 
pay tuition and subsistence and a thick enough skin U) oiFclure social isolaLi(»r 
and occasional slight. 

As these students inviided the campases. college ipersonn el was co^nfronled 
with the fact that these newcomers were products o:f a societal system of re- 
jcetion. oppre.ssion, humiliation and intimidation ^i^ nii the day they entered 
kindergarten until they graduated from higli schoo;-.. In. many cases, they pors- 
sessed a castrated self-image. Further, they becameaiiore fully aware, as tliese 
non-Whites strove to enter into academia, that fraira Ehc moment these indivi- 
tluals entered the White grade schools, which were expoaents solely of the 
dominant cultural pattern of this courUry, they wi^re Uxsncd into a world of 
alienation, with its concomitant exposure tostric-% W^jl^c thiirtoig, Wliite vjif 
ucs and White insensitiveness. This dual environmenii BSaack home and neiH^ 
borhood life split in the dayliglit hours by sehool~Ml these stiudents frustrat- 
ed, culturally castrated and hostile. 

With the advent of these students, many sciiiiools fomnd they were mJTikillecl 
in meeting the students'.needs. Administratt^rs balked thi'.:iintOux, mrvmncd. 
and cried. for some expertise in dealiiig:with them. Many ;£siuai!iCors diiliBot 
realize tha.t:these students were ju.st its inept in dealimig wiit?h lihe moniuMhic adi- 
ucational s"tructure the institutions presented to them. j\Vs rihje5ijchool:i.-whic3ii 
sought to include these students into their systems hut Mil fruiaratiom. theiie. 
same students possessed a ''...traiTied.rncapiieity to fmietn)>n mit bureaacn^H 
tized and industrialized world. "^"^ 

in some cases, the institutions established Bbck stii![lik:iK%d£rpartnie:i3n3!in ^^^^ 
effort to cope with what they considered a problem. In;^?nfk:rcases, Tihey 
.sought meaningful dialogue with the surrounding iniiii>mv /^onmumh^^^ 
ing their educational involvement toward effective resx)iti:tiicm of what wasl&st 
becoming a festering abscess, so someiiducators reasoned:.. 

in the cloak rooms of the eolleges./iiducators began tis>iir:v:uluate thdrteauh- 
ingirfiunctions. At one time, the job of the educator was t* ) focus on tte rmiii- 
mesnts of learning. Now, there was a new diinensio3ii.!&iraio.usly, thc ites-tba^ks 
used and the instructions given \vere beamed t^py/aralaiaiiencompassed:: the 
Wliite-dominant group in American soeiety. BiilLjis. titci^isiVjmt^ 
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begun to muslirouin. Mic coiiiplc\U)ii of the schools began to change. Those 
who liad been on Uk- iiinges of society began Uei]iand their inchision into 
the (ireiit Aineiican )re;nn. They sought iuid demanded recognition: recogni- 
tion lor tlieir very pi L-sonce on campus and recognition for those who had be- 
fore them 'contributed so much to help this nation grow to its present position. 

Although sonic educators were threatened by tlic situation on campus, 
others became incicasiiigly aware through these programs that the society is 
c()mposed ol^ diverse people from many cultures, races and creeds. They saw 
for themselves that lhc\" hved in an American society that was truly multi-eth- 
nicbut. more impiutantly. they saw this was tlie type of society that their 
children would inherit. 

While some educatt)rs resisted the intruder on campus, others grudgingly 
accepted him. Still otiiers opciied their educational bags to lielp. The latter 
reasoned that in tlie luUire youth would come in contact more and more with 
uiany and varied citizens, and then it would be imperative that schools begin 
to take more than a cursory look at the methods and modes by which they 
transmitted society's cu Uural heritage. 

They reasoned all people need to be cogni/.ant of the contributions that 
have helped to place America in the position of world leadership. People 
should be aware not only of those contributions from the White-dominant 
race, but who lif those from the non-White population as well. In this way, all 
people wciuld sue and jome to understand that all races, creeds and nationali- 
ties have a shared staik : in what has become known as the Great American 
Dream. 

To realize the go:;i^ of including all Americans as part of the cultural trans- 
mission, tlrase educu^^rs argued, there llrst jnust be created a climate in which 
-each student, regardk-ss of ethnie origin, can reali/.e that he is part of the total 
social structure. Seco:id. conditions must be such that he can learn in an atmo- 
sphere of pridii and dig!Uty. 

Based on these premises, they began to build bridges of eomnumication 
with their less understanding colleagues. In some instances, a mutual reason- 
ableness was reached. With some firm avenues spanned, they turned their at- 
tention to ciimmunicaling with the intruder. 1 lere, as before, it worked as a 
lust ste[) in most cases. 

These succes.ses solidified in educators what they already knew— that the 
art of conimimication caniu^t be overemphasized, for it is elementary to the 
whole problem of our modern society. Individuals, groups and communities, 
who understand a problem, who have a depth of knowledge in the background 
of a problem and who have the ability to talk intelligently about a problem, 
will find a workable solution. 

Of course, these factors presuppo.se that each individual, based on his knowl- 
edge, is-^oarnestly seeking a solution, for to possess historical knowledge and a 
depth of understanding requires an individual to give something of himself, 
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uiid the giving of oneself through hstening :nul nndersUmding is a basic rcqiiirc- 
ineiH ofgood eomniunicatinns. 

As the c()iUrt»versy over the inlriidcr continued, educators reasoned that 
when each segment of society fully realized that minorities have contributed 
substantially to AOierica a move toward fuller participation by members of all 
groups in the mainstream of American life would take place. They insisted 
that knowledge of the background and contributions of all people would facil- 
itate a more ojien acce{)tanee on the part of the majority. They suggested neg- 
ative theories, ignorance of others and half-truths would be substantially re- 
duced because there would be the realization that many hands from many 
hmtls had made America strong. 

Th ese educators knew that resting heavily upon their shoulders was the re- 
sponsibility of imparting knowledge that was relevant to these non-White stu- 
dents as well as to their own. Consequently, the students would be able to 
understand and communicate better within a society that was plagued by so- 
cial upiieavals, which were racking eities and spreading ripples of fear through- 
out their surrounding communities. Thus, the school men were challenged by 
the intruder. 

A new vista opened up for some on the campuses. Kducators as well as stu- 
dents began to know not only more about them.selves and their heritage, but 
also gained knowledge of others, who made up the society in which they lived, 
hi tills way. they gained greater consciousness of others as persons of worth 
and dignity. All segments of college and university life began to benefit from 
the advent of non-White recruitment programs. 

As these recruitment programs struggled' to gain some semblance of maturi- 
ty, tjiose. working with the intruder on campus found several concomitant 
situations that had to be faced. In some, the incoming students had to be of- 
fered a measure of emotional comfort and security in their pursuit of normal 
interests and relationships. In many eases, they had to bring the student up to 
a funetional academic plateau so that he could perform at a normal or near- 
normal level. There was need to help the student develop skills which woidd 
give him sclf-contldence and a feeling of achievement and self-v/orth. There 
also was the need to bring into proper foeus the role of the sehool and teacher 
and the contribution each makes to the students' well-being. 

Some college and university faculties had to create an awareness on the part 
of the intruder that new patterns of behavior and relationships could be 
learned, and that attention and respect could be attained throiigli constructive 
activities. Other faculties had to overcome creative inactivity and oppose 
ncga<'~-sm. 

On many campuses, the student body and faculty underwent substitute ex- 
periences, which attempted to acquaint them with the vicissitudes of the in- 
truder's Hfc style. Human relations conferences, "livc-iir* experiences, rap si^s- 
sions. power labs, to nanie a few of the vehicles, were conducted to proviuu in- 
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sight into ihc essence ofwiial inndc the iiuriider the person he wus. This was 
called 'drying to walk in another person's shoes." Sometimes these artillcial 
litc-stylc creators worked. In niusl instances, it formed the illusion without the 
lasting effect. 

A Model tor Minority Recruitment 

With the upheaval on campuses of ihe Y?Os centered around the attempt 
to include minority groups in the student bodies, the study of one recruitment 
program might be enlightening as well as priwiding a model for future endeav- 
ors. This book is about such a program; but, broader than this, it is about the 
ingredieMt.s that make the meeting of different cultures and life styles a possi- 
bility. 

Concordia College, St. Paul, Minnesota, was typical of most institutions of 
higher learning in that Black.s had been admitted for many years. The terms of 
such admission were not unlike those described before. However, a special 
program Ibr non-White students from socio-cconomically deprived families was 
inaugurated at the college in the summer of 1068. An in-depth look at this pro- 
gram and the goals it has achieved provides guidelines for techniques and strat- 
egies in dealing with minority students on White college campuses. It demon- 
strates, too, how non-White students can deal more effectively with the educa- 
tional structure to the benefit of both. 

it was started at a time when school systems of the area were deeply involv- 
ed in recruiting minority teachers for their classrooms. The effort on their part 
was to prcwide non-White models of humanity for the young students who fre- 
quented the schools. 

The goals of the Concordia program were staled in various forms, all of 
which could be reduced to a single objective: to provide an on-going supply of 
minority elementary teachers to serve the Minneapolis-St. Paul seven-county 
metropolitan ureu. Since this single goal vva.s a long-range one, spanning several 
years, the initial study was limited to the investigation of the administrative 
problems associated with the llrst two years of active participation with the 
program. A visit six years later by the authors looked at the retention of the 
program in terms of how many students graduated, how many dropped out 
along the way and individual attitudes of a few students who had been in- 
volved. 

Because this program was of relatively recent vintage, the initial analysis 
was based on (I) the results of a scaled four-point check list, which assessed 
the feelings toward the program of the students involved, regular Concordia 
students, professional staff, non-academic staff, administrators and the pro- 
gram's community advisory group? (2) a comparison of the relationship be- 
tween college grade-point average for students in the progfani with cbmpa^^^^^^ 
measures to other students at the same level in college; r3) the retention of stu- 
dents involved; and (4) the scxnes obtained on the A.C.T. test. 
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In an analysis ofsuch ii progratn. there were several arixis wiiiuh militated 
against a liili-sealc evaluation. It is eoiiceivable tiiat tliesc Ibctors could alter 
the concludiiig results. 

The program w^js operational before this; study was coniius^ived, so it was not 
possible to devise -aid conduct a before-and-after profile. This limitation placed 
a burden on the results n that there was no way to tell wiiether attitudes and 
valued priorities v-ere iiitlcantly differenr now than they were before. 

When the first grou; A' 25 students \vas.;r.ccruitod into this program, there 
were too few niinuritv lu dents among thcv4ciii tal student ibody to parallel 
tliis group witii a contml group. This hampered the study liii that it could not 
be positively determined that any of the curricuiar modSuaJiions and other 
subsecjueut aids adopted by the college were of rui^e substantial benefit to 
these students than the regular college progra.ni-- 

One of the udniission factors which the collq^jc lboked at before a student 
could be admitted formally to the college wasiinj A.C.T, teiJt. With the stu- 
dents adniittedi to this program, this test was u i^'cuonly ass an indicator. How- 
ever, even in this capacity, it had limitations ai-i ^tr as these students were con- 
cerned because it was irepre.scntativc of the dltiirrmr.ant cultural strain in the 
questions asked. This factor luft the lower socio-zcconomic individuals wanting 
in needed backgroimd. The students in this pTog:::ain came iO-equipped in tlieir 
preparation to have their chances of .success in life deteriiiirued by tests of tliis 
nature. 

Assessing the attitude of those connectrf w-itri'i the program, an attitude 
check list was used (see .\ppendi.x A). TMsisirHniniimieTit dealt with sensitive feel- 
ings, therefore it was conjecture whethertlfcinesp({Huie3nts gave their honest 
feelings. The validity of each response . cannc€ 'be usia?jtained. 

To avoid misinterpretation of terms used in. the:n:iodcl discussed, the follow- 
ing terms were used as defined here: attitude i:inimner.,iiisposition or feeling 
with regard to a person m thing; minoritv u ^roup differing, especially in race, 
religion or elhnie background, from theinajoinity of-ii-piypulation, particularly 
when the difference is obvious and is likely to^ tea use members to be treated un- 
fairly; M-TEPS Metrop<;>ritan Teacher^EdU',*arinn Pfograni Selection; G.P-A.- 

grade-point average; A, C.T.~- American College Testing program; culture-4he 
sum total of ways of living built up by :\ group human beings and transmit- 
ted from one generation to another; and variiible- apt or liable to produce a 
change. 

Summary 

Many colleges and universities across.the nuauon have enrolled minority stu- 
dents in greater numbers in recent years. In the past, duining various periods, 
these students have been admitted:snigularly, if they met the e:i:isting standards 
of the institution. Some colleges and universities have maintained a closed-door 
policy, thus leaving untapped the talents that reside in the ghettoes of tliis na- 
tion. . 
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A briel description wiis givtMi of ii inodcl recruitment progriiin, which will 
be dctiiilcd Inter. It concerned the noii-Wliilc recruitment program for cicmcn- 
lury teachers at Concordia College. St. Paul. Minnesota. Il was a program de- 
signed to provide continuously a supply of minority elementary teachers for 
the seven-county Minneapolis-St. I'aul metropolitan area. Because the program 
had been operational for only two years, the investigation was limited to the 
administrative problem:,. The analysis was based on a four-point attitude check 
list, G.P.A. of students in the progranr. the retention of these students and the 
scores they obtained on the A.C.T, test. A later visit to the program delineated 
its effectiveness at that time. 

This model was significant because there had been relatively little published 
material analyzing such programs. Further, the study of one such program may 
provide helpful guidelines for developing effective techniques and strategies to 
involve minority students.on White college campuses and to provide education- 
al advantages to these students and the institutions they attend. 

Tliis model was limited in that a before-and-after situation was not feasible 
when the study was begun. It also was not possible to set up controlled or 
experimental groups because too few minority students were at the college 
when this program was conceived. Another limitation placed on this study 
dealt with the cultural-biased factor connected with the tests administered to 
groups not of the dominant-value structure. A fourth limitation was the accu- 
racy of the attitude check list as a reflection c^f the true feelings of the respon- 
dents. 
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A Theoretical Background 
for Constructive Change 

The schools, in an effort to promulgate their programs in an impartial and 
expedient manner, have adopted the functional norms of a bureaucratic organ- 
ization. The principles used are the same as those which govern other modern 
forinal organizations. 

These distinctive characteristics, according to Max Weber, who Hrst isolated 
them, can be condensed into five categories; (1) a clear-cut divisio^^ ^»bor; 
(2) a hierarchical authority structure; (3) a formally esiablished system of 
rules and regulations; (4) an impersonal orientation to clients; and (5) official 
career status. In Weber^s ideal-type organization these five principles maxi- 
mize rational decision-making and administrative efficiency. 

However, as illustrated by Blau and Scott in their study of two welfare agen- 
cies, bureaucracies are not always so effective and efficient as Weber thought. 
At times, there are dysfunctional effects at certain levels. For example, Blau 
and Scott depict the conflicts that exist between hierarchical authority and 
professional competence. Such conflicts have severe overtones for the clients 
supposedly served by public agencies.^^ 

One of the tenets of an effective bureaucracy is "affective neutrality,''^^ in 
its relationship with the recipients of the output of an organization. The norm 
oftentimes leaves the client standing before the organization confused and dis- 
illusioned. The client, searching for service, does not know that this "imper- 
sonal detachment is designed to prevent the personal feelings of officials from 
distorting their rational judgement in carrying out their duties."^^ The client 
only realizes he is not receiving the services to which he feels he is entitled. 

The individual client stands helpless before the powerful bureaucracy, await- 
ing decisions that often vitally affect his interests. Greatly concerned with his 
case, he sees in it a number of exceptional circumstances that deserve special 
consideration, but the impersonal bureaucratic machinery disregards these anjd 
handles the case simply a.s one of a general category, ^ 

Although the basic components of the hierarchy supposedly make for an " 
efficient and effective organization, to many clients the result is nothing more 
than a cold, impersonal machine. This, in turn, causes many to develop tech- 
niques for dealing with the bureaucracy. 

An example of this is seen in schools with a student clientele wlmse parents 
are exponents of the American dominant cultural value pattern of performance 
and achievement. Because the school is a proponent of this same cultural value 
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pattern, the student works hard on his assignments, does well on tests and 
shows the proper respeet Tor his teaehers. He reecives his reward for '^pinying 
the game" by being allowed to remain beliind the *'straw curtain" of bureau- 
cracy's ^'affective neutrality.*' In short, he becomes a bureaucrat in the same 
tnold as his parenlsand teachers. 

Others fake dedication lo these values and give lip service to performance. 
In this manner, they are able to get by. They learn quickly the right words 16 
use. They learn that silting quietly will yield reasonably good grades. 

There are yet other students, who come fron) homes which do not retlect 
this dominant culture value pattern. They literally are deprived in relation to 
this value system. When they come face to face with the bureaucratic school 
organization, Ihey are awed by its authority structure, its rules and regula- 
tions and its many pcople doing specific tasks. They come with a desire for 
knowledge, but receive, instead, the seeming rebuff of the formidable "organiza- 
tion. They have not learned in the sub-society from which ihey come how to 
numipulate the organization. All too i;oon they become alienated. They de- 
velop hostilities and become foes of the bureaucracy, Eh'zabeth Douvan speci- 
fies the results. 

Given a society with certain core values. shared by all which emphasize 
achievement and success, and given certain classes of youth that are deprived 
of the means to effectively participate in the struggle for success, three kinds 
of delinquent adaptations are possible: (1 ) criminal; (2) eonflict; and (3) re- 
Ireatist subcultures,^'^ 

Students from homes which have an orientation to society similar to that 
of the schools learn quickly how to use the school organization for their own 
benefit. Students from homes without this orientation hav^ i * knowledge of 
how lo deal with the cold, impersonal machine. No one ha.. !:iken the time to 
explain it in them, because no-one in the home understands it. Parent and 
child are at a loss to understand the organizational division of labor, hierarchy, 
rules and regulations. Most of all, they do not understand the ^'affective neu- 
trality'* pose held by the employees. In essence, students from culturally de- 
prived hon^es are "naked'* before the awe:inspiring, hale-filling bureaucratic 
school structure. They arc functionless in the bureaucratized society. 

Subculture of the Socio-Econoinically Deprived 

Before discussing cultural values and the conflict resulting from sub-values 
clashing with dominant values, there should be a general idea of the values of 
the socio-economically deprived. It must be emphasized, however, that every 
value described here is iu)t had to the same degree by all socio-economically 
deprived individuals, hut certain values are niore common than others. 

In Black culture^ one of the frequent remarks children hear at home is 
*'They don't care about us Negroes ai^ywny. We are treated as inferiors by 
Whites, Look at housing and jobs, for example,'* These statements trigger in 
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Black youiigslcrs the iloiiiisc of the wlmlc value concept of performance. They 
say to themselves. ''VVhy should I try when they (Whites) will i.ot let me suc- 
ceed?" Too often in tiie past and even now many people give credence to ihis 
statement by their actions in dealing with Black youngsters. 

.\s Leon Festinger has observed, many people believe Negroes to be inferior. 
II Negroes are customarily treated as inferiors, then it is because they are 
people wlio are inferior and who should be treated as inferiors. These rational- 
i/.ations of behavior receive support from the fact that segregation with all its 
invidious connotations receives official public sanction, No^unly do the ''best'* 
people avoid social relations with Negroes but the government, the official 
public, .sanctions segregation in law and in public policy/^'^ 

in general, the values with which deprived children enter the schools may 
be sunimari/.ed as getting by, rather than getting ahead; disorganization, feel- 
ings of alienation, emphasis on the reality of today, . . 'r^pism, hostile with- 
drawal, retreatist beiiavior, violent aggressive behavioi and, most of all, hope- 
les.sness. These value ideas surround the deprived from the time of their entry 
into the world. They drink it in from their environment, from remarks as 
tho.se mentioned previously, and they sense it from the physical actions of 
those about them, both family members and peer-group associates. By the 
time they enter first grade, middle-class children have been neatly socialized 
into the doniii^ant American value pattern. 

Middle-class parents and teachers teach children that life is a series of hur- 
dles which niiisl be jumped, but these parents teach their children that life is a 
series ofdifficult situations which should be avoided i f possible,^^*^ 

To categorize in one word the concomitant value pattern of t'le socio-eco- 
nomically deprived, it would be ''being," They want to live, but ihey do not 
po.sscss the hope that, if they work hard, somewhere there will be a better life 
here on earth. This thought is inherent in niiddle-cla.ss standards. From their 
vantage point, the overriding value is little less than maintenance and existence 
because these imply hope and "they lack the essential strength of hope,"^^ 
People possessing middle-class values are socialized to see life through the 
art of achievement. This is buoyed up by internal hope and the factor of ex- 
pectancy. They might accidentally reach a high degree of success, if they are 
willing to work hard. This is not the case in disadvantaged families because the 
parents and friends already have sulTered so much defeat at the hands of socie- 
ty that they pass the defeatism syndrome to their offspring consciou!^ly and un- 
consciously, ' 

To sunimari/c this discu.ssion of the sub-culture of the socio-economically 
deprived, it should be understood from where their values come, to catch a 
glimpse of their home life. 

Their homes are crowded, full of disturbance, physically and personally dis- 
organized; they do not operate on schedules that pay much attention to 
school concepts of time. They lack both belief and nchiovement/^^ 
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Doniinniit Cultural Value Patterns 

The school gains its legilinialioi) IVoin society for its tajjk of preserving, in- 
troducing and indoctrinating the young in the dominant values of tiie society 
of which they are a part. School is t'/ie .socialization process or mechanical 
machine whose input is children, who proceed from grade to grade, being 
spoon-fed the ideas thai have n)ade a nation great. The output of this mechan- 
ical contrivance is children galvanized with hope for a brighter tomorrow 
liirough hard work, perseverance and a passidiiyte devotion to responsibility. 

These values of performance and achievement found their ethos in the Pro- 
testant ethics of Calvinism and their fruition in the harsh life of the American 
frontier. This fertile frontier soil demanded for survival the traits of hard work, 
perseverance and devotion to responsibility. The people found that those pos- 
sessing these traits did succeed in clearing the land, fighting the Indians and 
carving out a comfortable, but crude way of life. 

These characteristics have survived, from the country's brief, harsh early ex- 
istence, and are inculcated as the sine qua non of American society. They find 
their preservation in the sel)ool as one of the legitimized institutions for instill- 
ing these values in the young. 

Stemming from these dominant values of society are certain core modes of 
behavior, which help the young internali/.e effectively these values. Schools 
faithfully adhere to these procedures. In school, a student must exhibit con- 
formity, dependence, neatness, organization, non-aggression and delayed grati- 
fication. He must show signs of wanting to get ahead by passing tests and com- 
pleting assignments. For these traits, he is rewarded by good grades, a word of 
praise by the teachers, a gold star and. in the middle-class homes, favorable 
connncnts by parents. 

The converse is true if the student does not do well in sehool. The teacher 
and his parents speak to him in terms of working harder if he wants to suc- 
ceed. 

In this way. a student is taught hope, to strive toward a distant goal and to 
aim high. He is taught to plan, to organize and to seek fulfillment later in life. 
The dignityH)f-work and shoulder-to-the-wheel idioms are e.xpressed frequent- 
iy in the sehool netting. 

The students who can internalize these values and put them into practice 
have the best chance of suecess in an institution geared toward these character- 
istics, in a nation which eneourages all to succeed, what about those who. be- 
causp of deprivation, do not subscribe to these values and have difficulty, be- 
cause of background, internalizing them? 
Elementary y\ction System 

Talcott Parsons, in his theory of the action .system, delineates the pro'perties 
of an elementary social action .system, iiasically. it consists of two actor.s iiTter- 
acting in an enviu^miient. This is broken down nUo four elements: (1) first 
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actor; (2) second actor; (3) internal characteristics of the interaction; and (4) 
environment or social milieu which tlio two are interacting witliin/^^' 

Wlien thifj^is applied to the culturally deprived, the student is seen as one 
person interacting with the scIkxjI. Both actors, in order tc) avoid contlict. 
should have intcrnali/cd the same value characteristics. If the norms governing 
the actions of both parties were similar, tiicn thci;c would be no need for some 
designated interposing variables that would serve to interpret the differences 
in values, and to lielp bring about mutual understanding. The point is that the 
educational opportunities in many colleges would not exist, because all stu- 
dents would come together in a compatible environmental context, and tiie 
rules which governed their actions would stem from siniilar cultural value pat- 
terns. 

Socio-Cultural Bureaucratic Interaction 

Figure I is a model developed along the lines of Parson's elementary social 
action system. It portrays the individual as an actor interacting with a second 
actor, the bureaucratic school structure. Each actor has access to the social-cul- 
tural environment of the larger societal context, because value patterns arc 
learned. 

On the one hand, the school bureaucracy gains its legitimation and accept- 
ance in society from being an exponent of the dominant cultural values from 
tlie societal context as described previously. 

On the other hand, the individual has been acciilturated in the sub-cultural 
values of iiis lionie and innnctllat-a:surroundings, Botli the bureaucratic school 
and the individual are committed ro their respective value patterns when they 
meet. Tlie result is conllict. which stems not only from the dysfunctions of the 
burcauuxatic school organi/3lion, but also from the value patterns which the 
organi/uiion espouses. The irason for this, using Parsonian theory, is basically 
that there has to be a generally itprecd upon norm, which will govern the inter- 
nal interaction between ihe ruo before there can be a social action system. 
This is not present when an actor committed to a sub-eultural value system 
inlerncts with an actor committed to the bureaucratic cultural value pattern. 
Nor can it be said to exist when the sub-cultural actor responds with hostility 
to the affective hostility of the bureaucracy, because neither is acting accord- 
ing to similar roles for the system. 

A Model of Interposition 

When a dysfunction exists between the bureaucracy and its clientele, it may 
be corrected by changing the organization. Another method is the establish- 
ment of u separate mechanism, which functions to correct the inequality that 
exists by helping both student and bureaucracy to understand each other as 
well as suggesting changes in both student and bureaucracy for their mutual 
bcnelit. Fuirther. the mechanism has to make its program an integral part of 
the total scIk^oI program. 
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This mechnnisin for correction of the dysfuncliun is composed of variables, 
wliicli inlcrvcnc i\[ strategic points In the life of the studoiu and the nonnal 
functioning of tlK' bureaiicracy. In an equal educational opportunities program, 
it operates as a personal and educational adjustment unit between tlie student 
with his problems and the bureaucratic college with its inisuudcrstandings. 

Figure 11 is a diagrammatic model, similar to Figure I, showing the socio-cul- 
Inral conflict that may arise when sub-culturally vahied individuals come in 
contact with the bureaucratic school. However, in this model, tlie balm over . 
troubled waters is schemalically diagranmied in the form of intervening vari- 
ables. 

The Concordia Program 

The ai-aiinislrativo '.-personnel u[' Concordia College, being cognizant of these 
r:>ctors.:isked in The surrmier of to meet with leaidie.rs from the Minnea- 
polis-St. Paul cotnmuniiy to discuss the feasibility ofaiiiiiuigu rating for the 
seven-county areata ct)lluge scholarship program to tr:3Bm non-Whites for the ele- 
mentary teachiniz profession. Tlie result of the conference was the institution., 
oftlic Metropolitan Teadicr Education Program Sele-aion (M-THPS) at the 
college. 

Description of M-USS 

M-TF.PS vvasdcvivjd r- provide an on-going supply^ of minority elementary 
teachers to serve the ^ever^-county area surrounding aiid including the Twin 
Cities of Minneapolis and St, Paul. QualiHcations for enrollment were based 
primarily on beini^ a high school graduate or having a valid GED certificate, 
having an interest in elementary education and being in need of Hnancial assis- 
tance to complete a college education. 

Interested citi/.ens from the Twin Cities Afro-American community and tlic 
broader community, along with Conccirdia staff members, fornicd an advisory 
conunittee. The purpose of this conmiittee was to provide continuous guidance 
* for the program through suggestions, recruitment and personal contact with 
the selected students throughout the school year. 

A nunority-mcmber coordinator, who was a teaching member of the staff, 
directed the program. The function of the coordinator beyond recruitment 
was Ihrec-pronged. First, he was involved during the school year with the stu- 
dents accepted for the program in persornil adjustment as well as academic 
counseling. Second, he was t(^ make recommendations to tlie college for 
changes resulting from his sessions with M-TEPS students. Finally, he was to 
niake known to the college those suggestit)ns and imiovations which would 
benefit the NNTFPS students. 

Concordia College is situated only three blocks from the St. Paul inner city 
Black p(ip\ilation and fivcmiiles frinn the Minneapolis areas of concentration. 
Students for the program were recruited mainly by making this nearby popula- 
tion aware of the college and its course offerings. This was accomplished by 
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visiting social agencies which served ihe area, dislribiiling brochures am<:on- 
lading knowledgeable persons, whoAWorkcd or lived in the area. Ihroush.the 
comnumity advisory connnillce. 

hi addition to these methods, potential students were contacted by the pro- 
gram coordinator through high school counselors in schools serving Black and 
Indian students. Further, in some cases, contact was made on various street 
c<L'>rner.s in areas ofBlauk concentrations. As the program became known, a few 
students registered at the college with the program coordinator on their own 
initiative, without being contacted in the community. ' 

Once enrolled, these students took regular classes, with an jidjusted course 
loud. When needed, the individual instructors stood ready to adjust the course 
content. An e.xample of this was graphically portrayed in the difriciilty some 
of the students encountered in freshman mathematics and English. Tliese 
M-TBPS students as well as a few of the regular Concordia students suffering 
from similar difficulties were grouped in special-credit courses. These classes 
consisted of slowed-down instruction, ample time for questioning and addi- 
tional tutorial help. For those in need, a special reading difHcultics clinic was 
offered, using among other inaterial the SRA reading laboratory. 

Beside the specially geared mathematics and English classes, staff members 
were available on a contact basis to give extra tutorial help. If called upon, the 
coordinator was ready to recommend staff members who were available for tu- 
toring. Further, selected M-TEPS students as well as Concordia upper division 
students were engaged as special tutors. 

The slowed-down instruction was more than a watering down of selected 
course content. In the main, the same content was covered as in lla^ regular 
program. The difference existed in the slowed pace the subject matter., so 
that even when the quarter was over and the students had not covered theiin-- 
tended content, the course was extended into the next qcaxter for students 
and instructor. This extended time could be anywhere frtsm a few weeks to tlie 
entire quarter. 

A prevalent idea behind the various help offered, the first twosyears for 
M-TKPS students was that each student should be at gradepointiby the begm- 
ningof his junior year. Tliis meant their grade-point average-must reflect a C 
at minimum. Because this analysis was based on only the beginning two years 
of the program, the difficulties this provision offers could not be substantiated. 

Urgely. the M-TEPS students were programmed into small classes. When 
feasible, the course offering with M-TEPS students wis dosed to, the general 
college to maintain a reduced class si/e. This provision was in keeping with the 
special help idea constantly expressed by staff members closely associated with 
the program. 

As a rule, probationary students at the college were allowed four trial quar- 
ters to establish their grade record. For M-TEPS students, the probationary pe- 
riod was extended to five quarters. As an added incentive and to reduce the 
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tension of faihirc, each student on probation wns told that he would not be ex- 
cluded from the college for low grades until that probation period was over. 
From a financial standpoint, M-TEPS students were awarded free tuition, 
fees, books and reduced board and room costs for those with home some dis- 
tance from the college. In a few cases, transportation was provided where the 
student wished to remain at home, but would not be able otherwise to travel 
daily between home and school. Proof of financial need was determined by an 
evaluation of a Parent's Confidential Statement, submitted to the college with 
registration. 

Finances of the program were provided by government economic opportun- 
ity grants and work-study monies. Other non-governmental sources contribut- 
ing were various foundations us well as certain mdividuals. 

Intervening Variables in M-TEPS 

In order to bridge the gap that existed between M-TEPS students and the 
college, certain basic assumptions had to be threshed out and agreed upon by 
the Concordia-Comnumity Advisory Council before the first group of non- - 
White students could be admitted. These intervening variables helped spell suc- 
cess of failure for the program because it was generally recognix.ed that you 
cannot take an immigrant, speaking no English, off a boat in New York and ex- 
pect him to be oconomuiJ15y and politically solvent without an initial helping 
hand. The folhwing Knuervening variables or assumptions were meant to under- 
Kcoce the program as that initial helping hand. 

(1 ) The education of minority group children is enhanced when taught by 
qualified minority persons, especially in the formative elementary years, when 
the self-image, which is strengthened througl\ adult identification, is so impor- 
tant. 

(2) The person selected to direct the program should be prepared to operate 
more in a counseling role than in an administrative decision-making role. 

(3) The high-ability Black or Indian student has been able to get scholarships 
from suchiinstitutions as Harvard and Stanlbrd for several generations.- 

(4) A large nun^bcr of minority group teaehers desperately are needed for 
the Twin Cities' public schools. Througii this program, a portion of this need 
will be supplied. 

(5) A college, which is community-situated and small enough to retain an 
interest in the individual student, can best meet the needs of the community 
by offering to assist those who normally would not apply to do college work 
because of distance and costs. 

, ; (6) With limited resources, Concordia was not able to think in terms of 
carrying out rec^Miting efforts in the deep south or in large northern cities to 
which minority groups have migrated. Therefore, because the Campus is in the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul community, efforts of recruitment should be confined to 
this metropolitan area, 
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(7) The image of what conslitiilcs the total American coniiniinity would be 
enhanced in the minds of all groups through the exposure to minority group 
teachers. 

f8) Monies and iiecessities for the program will be fortht'oming because the 
end product fulfills a crucial need existing in the community. • 

(9) Not all minority students are equally prepared for college; therefore, en- 
tering students are granted additional opportunities in the form of probation- 
ary extension, tutoring, special cou-nseling, adjusted class loads and curricular 
modification to make up deficiencies so success will be achieved in later college 
years. 

(10) In order to ciTectivcly compete in the world of work, the time must 
come when all students compete on an equal basis. Therefore, by the junior 
ye;ir, all acndemic requirements must be met by al! students. 

(1 1 ) The greatest financial need exists in the first two years of. college. 
Therefore, provisions have been made to assume up to the total cost of college 
for the first two years, based on need. By the time a student is a college junior, 
he should have crystullix.ed his vocational direction and should realize that bor- 
rowing for a college education is a reasonable expectation. 

(12) Financial, academic or social commitments are limiting eifcumstances. 
This must be kept in mind to avoid having to break promises at a later date. 

(13) A conscious realization must be maintained by those involved in the 
program of the gap tliat exists between the racial, social and economic back- 
ground of the M-TBPS students and the dominant American cultural pattern, 
which the school supports and maintains. 

(14) Implementation of this program depends on the realization of the afore- 
mentioned variables, but it depends much more on the actuidization of a staff 
that is aware, sympathetic and knowledgeable. 

Summary 

In order to further the process of education for the educationally deprived, 
some variables must intervene between the purpose of the school organization 
and the value patterns of the individual. Figure II shows intervening variables. 
They constilute a program, when coupled with an implementing mechanism, 
as that force acting on the interaction process. In the case of the Concordia 
program, this force is composed of the variables described earlier, the imple- 
mentation of which provides the milieu or atmosphere for closing the gap that 
exists between the bureaucratic school and an individual from a socio-econom- 
ically deprived culture. 
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For any recruilnient program to have a chance al success, ii nuist involve 
all phases of a college or university, ll must be part and parcel of the institu- 
tion; it cannot survive and grow in a vacuum. 

This model, M-TEPS, involved the entire college in varying degrees. It 
touched, in one way or another, the lives of those students and adults who 
functioned as learners or teachers at the educational institution? An analysis 
of such a program must include each facet. In this case study, an attempt was 
made toward comprehensive inclusion of those connected in some way with 
the college. 

The student population used in this study consisted of a sampling of 204 
of the general Concordia student body and the 53 M-TEPS students recruited 
for the 1968-69 and 1969-70 school years. In addition, an adult population 
con,sistin8 of the administration of the college, the Concordia professional staff, 
ti.J non-academic staff and the M-TEPS college-community advisory group 
were utilized. These adults, as the students, were asked to record their feelings 
about pertinent statements in a survey. 

Besides the questionnaire, several measuring techniques were used to de- 
scribe the program and the progress of the students. These instruments were 
the A.C.T. test scores and the college grade-point average (GPA) of the stu- 
dents. These were used because it seemed feasible that most administrative 
problems concerning, the program would coriie to liglu within the confines of 
these dimensions. i 

A comparison of the feelings of individuals at the college prior to the incep- 
tion of the program with how they felt after the second year was not feasible 
because no data had been collected before M-TEPS began. Also, there were 
not sufficient non-White students at the college when the program started to 
allow a paired-group analysis. Consequently, it seemed reasonable to gather, 
compile and analyze data in a descriptive manner. 

Concordia College 

Concordia i.s a comparatively small, liberal arts college located in the center 
of the largest Minnesota metropolitan area. Its 28-acre campus lies along an 
interstate freeway three and one-half miles from downtown St. Paul and six 
and one-half miles from downtown Minneapolis. The college is owned and 
operated by the Missouri Synod of the Lutheran Church. 
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Concordia was roiiiuled in 1893 us a higher school in the Minnesota district 
of tlie Missouri Synod, so that sons of tliis district could take their preparation 
for church work. It was established with a three-year classical and normal pre- 
paratory course. In 1902, a fourth year was added.. In 1905, two years of col- 
lege was incorporated. 

The year 1950 saw Concordia adding a two-year junior college curriculum 
in elementary education for women. This was expunded to a four-year college 
offering for women in 1962. By 1965, male students were admitted. The first 
graduates of the four-year elementary education program w re granted a 
Bachelor of Arts degree in 1964. 

Concordia Junior College was accredited by the University of Minnesota in 
1924. In 1964, the university accredited Concordia's four-year liberal arts pro- 
gram. The North Central Association of Colleges amd Secondary Schools 
granted accreditation to the junior college;.in 1959 and full accreditation to its 
upper level courses in 1967. Recently, Concordia College was accredited by the 
National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education for the Prepara- 
tion of Elementary Teachers. The Minnesota Slate Department of Education 
previously had certified Concordia as* a teacher-training institution for elemen- 
tary teachers. 

The college enrolled 800 students during the 1 969-70 school year. Its stu- 
dent j)()pulation had been climbing steadily over the preceding five years, from 
635 for the school year 1965-66 to its present number. Of its 800 students in 
the school year 1969-70, 568 were registered in the elementary education pro- 
gram. 

Basically, the college offers for its students two different curriculums. Be> 
sides its four-yeur elementary education courses for men and women, it offers 
n two-year pre-niinisterial, deaconess, .social work and general liberal arts pro- 
gram. 

The college has intercollegiate teams in football, soccer, basketball, tennis, 
golf, wrestling, baseball, track and bowling. There are intramural sports such 
as'-flag football, volleyball, .softball, bowling, tennis, table tennis, archery,''goIf; 
badminton, basketball, billiards and track and field. Students also are involved 
in various musical groups as well as a variety of social events. 

Population Included in Study 

Concordia Student Body 

Of the 1969 70 graduation class, records indicate that 64 percent had en- 
rolled in the fre.shinan class at Concordia four years previously. Another 21 per- 
cent were synod^il transfers from two-year colleges in other parts of the coun- 
try. These junior colleges were schools connected with the Synod of the Mis- 
souri Lutheran Church. Together, these percentages represent 8d percent of the 
graduation class at the beginning of their colLtige work at Concordia or a sister 
college. Only 1 5 percent wore transfers from other colleges at some point in 
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lliL Ibur.yeai life of this gnuluatiiig chiss. IVrcciitngcs from tin's chiss sccni to iiv 
cliciilc, :it lc:isl lor the prcccdiiig rum-yciir period, that students who onruh :it 
Concordia Wn the iVeshnian year tend to stay through graduation. 

Statistics for the rrosiiinan-year students were a gocxi indicator in identify- 
ing tlie major portion of the student body. Kehitivc to age, the bulk of the 
freshman chiss tended to be in the 18-year-old category, recently graduated 
from high .'.et f)ol. Table I is a breakdown of the four previous freshman classes 
at (''oneordia. based on information contained in the Class Prollle Service Re- 
port compiled by the American College Testing program. Projecting these per- 
centages upward, based on the al'orementioiied information, would seem to in- 
dicate IlKit tl',e major portion r.f si)pliomores would be 19; juniors, 20; and 
seniors, 21. This indicated a normal progression through 16 years of education 
for the majority of the Concordia student population. 

TABLE I 

I'RIiSIlMAN STUDHNTS^ AGHS AS OF SHPTI£MBER I 



Year 


Percentage 


of Class at Age 


Class 




17 


IS 


19 


pjirollment 


1960 . 


6.6';; 


41.99; 


47.2% 


229 


1967 






1% 


203 


1968 


19% 


17% 


47^ 


190 


1969 


169; 


82% 


2% 


231 



Tliere was a higher percentage of women than men in the Concordia student 
body. Table II gives the percentages of men versus women for four freshman 
classes for the school years of 1966-67 through 1969-70. 



TABLIi II 

PliRCLNTAGHS OP MI:N AND WOMIiN 



Freshman 






Total 


Class Year 


Men 


Women 


Fnrollment 


1966-1967 


43% 


57% 


150 


1967-1968 


43% 


57% 


200 


1968-1969 


40% 


60% . 


179 


1969-1970 


4G% 


54% 


227 
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Tlic Minncsola county distribution of students :it Concordia College, com- 
piled by the Minnesota Higher Coordiunting Conimission, Research Division, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, indicates that over 50 perctMit of the student population 
were from the state of Minnesota. Table 111 is a percentage report of residence 
areas of the student population for a Hve-ycar period. 

TABLE 111 

RESIDKNCE AKHAS OF CONCORDIA STUDENTS 

Area Year Year Year Yenr Year 

1969-70 r)68-6^) 1967-68 1966 -67 1965-66 

Local community 
or 257< 
commutirig area 

Minnesota 
- other 307r 
than above 

Other states 
and 457c 
forei^'U countries 



More than 50 percent of the students are from Minnesota. Of this percent- 
age, the majority arc from the farming areas and smaller communities of the 
slate. A quarter or less are from the metropolitan area. This is the interpreta- 
tion of *1ocal community or conmuUing area" used in the table because Con- 
cordia College is located in the Twin Cities' metropolitan area. 

Only a relatively small number of students at Concordia are foreign students, 
i^ecords indicate a total of nine students from outside of the United States be- 
ing registered over the last two years. Relative to other states in Table HI, the 
majority of these students enroll from North Dakota, South Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin. Iowa. Nebraska and Illinois. These siates neighbor Minnesota, and portions 
of them are included in the Missouri Synod. The majority of these students' 
records show they are from farming areas and smaller communities in those 
slates. 

A very small j)ercctitage of Concordia students are married. Only 30 men 
and 32 women out t>f the cMitire student population were listed in their records 
as being married. This number is even smaller, as the records of the last five 
years indicate. There were only ibur men and live women enrolled as married 
students for the school year 1 965-66. 

The major portion, over 60 percent, of the student populat expected to 
receive some type of financial assistance. The Class Profile , c Report of 
the American College Testing program, summarixed in Table 1 V, demonstrated 
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26% 18.7% 
31% 36.1% 
43% 45,2% 



15% 15% 
42% 40% 
43% 45% 
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thai a substantial number ofsludents expected to receive either scholarships 
or loans to finance their college education. A sniallcr, but ecjually substantial 
percentage, did nut expect aid during the llrst year of college, but would seek 
financial help in subsecjuent years. Thirty-two percent or less indicated they 
probably would never recjuest lliiancial assistancc^o^^^^^ 

TABLE IV 

IWM;MT INDICATING SCHOLARSHIP AND LOAN PLANS 



Years 


1969 


1969 


1968 


1968 


1967 


1967 


Oncstions* 


1 




1 


2 


1 


2 


Yes 

(I'or four years) 




50% 


67% 


46%, 


64% 


41% 


Yes 

(not first year) 


14% 


22% 


14% 


21% 


13% 


27% 


Probably never 


18% 


28% 


19% 


32%. 


23% 


32% 



* Question I - Do you expect to apply for a scholarship to help meet 

college expenses? 

* Question 2 - Do you expect to apply for a loan to help meet college 

expenses? 



The percentages quoted in Tabic IV arc borne out by the numbers of stu- 
dents who actually applied I'or and received finanical assistance of one kind or 
another. Figures taken from the President's annual report show that 60 percent 
or belter of the Concordia student body received some type of financial assis- 
tance over the last three years. 

M-TEPS Students 

The S3 students, who enrolled in this program over the two-year period, 
ranged in age from 18 to 40 years of age. The average age of the total group at 
the time of the recruitnient was 20. However, the second group that entered in 
the 1969-70 school year tended to be younger than those recruited for the 
first year. Slightly more than half of the 27 recruited the second year were re- 
cent high school graduates'. Of the fir.st 26 who enrolled, less than a quarter 
were recent high school graduates at the time of matriculation. 

Tabic V is a numerical enrollment account of the M-TEPS students, accord- 
ing t{) sex. Figures presented are actual numbers enrolled at the beginning of 
each school year. As can be seen from the table, twice as many women were 
enrolled as men. One explanation for this was possibly the fact that elemen- 
tary education traditionally has been considered an occupation for women. 
Nevertheless, in the recruitment process, four times as many men were contact- 
ed as eventually were enrolled. 
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TAIU.li V 

M-TI:P I:NR0LLMI:NT* 



Sex 


Vcur 


Year 








Male 


6 




Female 


20 


18 


TuUil 


26 


27 



'M'igiires presented are acUial luiiiibers enrolled. 



All 53 M-TEPS students were rccruiled froiii Minneapolis and St. Paul. How- 
ever, in checking the places of birth. 43 percent were not born in the area, but 
liad iinniigrated during childhood with parents, relatives or iVieiids, They were 
born in such cities as St. Louis, Missouri; Water Valley. Mi.ssissippi; Jamaica, 
Long Lslaiid, New York; Tallahassee, Florida; Beaufort, South Carolina; Bron- 
ville, Missouri; New Orleans, Louisiana; Meridian, Mississippi; and other towns 
and villages tliroughout the south, cast of the Mississippi River. Sixty-six per- 
cent spent their childhood in Minneapolis or St. Paul. 

Of the total M-THPS group, 54 percent were single at the time of entry into 
the program; 34 percent were married. The rejiiaining 1 1 percent had been 
married and were divorced. None would have been able to enter the college 
without the financial assistance provided by the program. 

Concordia Student Sample 

There were 737 students registered at Concordia College when the sampling 
was taken. Each student was a potential participant in the survey. To arrive at 
the students selected, the list of classes contained in the college catalogue was 
used. From this pool, the classes to be used were drawn, yielding 204 students, 
who nnally were administered the check list. No ,student was allowed to take 
the check list iwice. For this reason, the total number of students used in the 
sampling is less than the number of students registered in the classes. 

The students surveyed ranged from 17 to 34 years old. with the bulk being 
ill the 18- to 21 -age bracket. The average age was 20 years. Only 1 1 percent of 
the students in the sample were 22 or older; only one student was over 27 years 
of age this student was 34 years old. Of the students in the age group between 
18 and 21 years old. 30 percent were 19 years of age and 20 per cent were 20 
years of age. Table VI is a bar graphof the age of the students contained in the - 
survey. 
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Of the students sampled, 56 percent were women; 44 percent were men; 94 
percent were single; 6 percent were married. Twice as many men were married 
av. women. 

Those students surveyed were distributed ahiiost evenly between Minnesota 
residents and those who clainied residence in other states. States outside Minn- 
esota most Frequently represented were Illinois, Wisconsin. New York, North 
Dakota and Nebraska. Only foui students were from a foreign country^-Canada. 

Thirty-four percent of the students listed a rural farming area as their en- 
vironmental background; 17 percent resided in a metropolitan area. In most 
cases, it was the Twin Cities* metropolitan area. 
Administration 

The first level of administration, according to the organizational design of 
authority formulated by the college, consisted of the president, academic dean, 
clean of students, e.xccutive manaucr and financial planning manager. The pres- 
ident had final auUu^rity in all aroa.s. The remaining four exercised authority 
in specific areas. They were tentach;s of tlie president, so to ;ipeak. Jnd were 
responsible directly to him for the effective and efficient operation of their 
area of concern. 

Tlio.se who had theselofllces at the time of the survey were males, ranging 
in age from 33 to over OSjjheir average age was 48. They collectively repre- 
sented some 63 years of service to the college, with an average time of 13 years. ' 

All were jnarried. with at least two children; all were born and had spent 
their childhood in a small-town, rural-area atmosphere; only two were native 
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Minncsotans. All. were college graduates; three of the five had Master's degrees; 
two of the three had earned doctorates. 

Collegc-Coinnnmity Advisory Committee 

This M-TEPS advisory committee included 21 active members at the time 
of the survey. An active member was defined as one who had been in attend- 
ance at the majority of the luncheons where M-TEPS was discussed. 

This committee represented a wide assortment of occupations -ministers, 
school superintendents, directors of school personnel, heads of community 
agencies, consultants in various areas, teachers, agency staff workers and busi- 
nessmen. 

The group ranged in age from 36 to over 65, with the average being 48; 19 
were men; only one of the group was single. The majority were born in a small- 
town, rural-area atmosphere, but spent their childhood in a large metropolitan 
area. 

Professional Staff 

The Concordia teaching staff ranged in age from 24 to 65, with ages 40, 41 
and 42 being the most frequently listed on the survey. The avera^n age of the 
faculty was 41 . 

Of the 53 full-time faculty members, there were four times as many men as 
women. Records at the college indicate that 43 men and 10 women comprised 
the professional staff. The overwhelming majority of these staff members were 
married; only live indicated?ar;single status. 

Eleven faculty members stated that they were born and had spent their 
childhood in large metropolitan areas. These ureas, as listed, were Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Chicago, Milwaukee and Detroit. The remainder named :uch places as 
..Waterloo, Illinois; Larsen, North Dakota; Garfield, New Jersey; and areas of 
similar si'/e. 

Non-Academic Staff 

Tliis staff numbered 27 and included maintenance personnel, clerks, cash- 
iers, secretaries and people involved in the non-academic operation of the col- 
lege. • 

The people who comprised this group ranged in age from 22 to 69 years of 
age; the average age was 44. The most frequently appearing ages were in the 
23 to 24 age bracket and the 60 to 61 age bracket. 

Relative to marital status, the majority were married, with only three indi- 
cating a single status; one was divorced; two listed themselves as widowed. 

Only eiglit persons in this category were born in a large metropolitan area. 
An additional three persons, besides the eight, spent their childhood in a com- 
parable area. The majority were born and had spent their childhood in such 
places as Montevideo. Minnesota; Waverly, Iowa; Fiillsboro, Kansas. 
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Imtrumcnls Used in tho Model - 
American College TetiliiiL: l^rograin Survey 

The major {Jorlioii ol'llie A. CM. baLleiy coii.sisled tjj' four tests: l.Miglish, 
matlieinaties. social studies and natural sciences. These tests were developed lo 
measure the abilities each student possessed in those areas. Specirically, the 
tests are designed lo measure the student's ability to perform the kinds of in- 
tellectual tasks typically performed by college students. Most of the test items 
are concerned with what the .student can do with what he has learned. 

The Hngli.sh Usage lest is an SO-item, 40-niinute test which mea.sures the stu- 
dent's understmuling and use of the basic elements in correct and effective 
\uiting, punctuation, capilali/.atitjn, usage, plira.seology. style and organization. 

The Mathematics Usage test is a 40-ilein, SO-minute exam which measures 
llie student's niathemalical reasoning ability. This test emphasizes the solution 
ot practical tjuantitaiive problems, which are encountered in many college cur- 
ricula. It also includci) a sampling of mailiematicaJ techniques covered in high 
schopi courses. 

The Social Studies r<eading test is a 52-item, 35-minute test designed to 
measure the evalualioii-reasoning and problem-solving skills required in social 
studies, it measures flic student's comprehension of reading passages taken 
from social studies material. It also contains a few items that test his under- 
standing of basic concepts, knowledge of sources of information and know- 
ledge of special study skills needed in college work in the social studies area. 

The Natural Sciences Reading test is a 52-itenK 35-minute test which-mea- 
sures the critical-reasoning and problem-solving skills required in the natural 
sciences. Lniphasis is placed on the foriuulation and testing of hypotheses and 
the evaluation of reports of scienlillc experiments,^'*^ 

Attitude Survey 

When the attitude survey was constructed, an assumption was made that if 
the feelings of the groups who had varying degrees of contact with the M-Tl£PS 
program could be ascertained, the type of environment these students were 
functioning in would be noted; consequently, one facet of the program's 
chances for survival eould be analyzed. An instrument that asked the feelings 
of these groups was devised. Respondents were asked to check on a scale, rang- 
ing from "strongly agree'' to ''strongly disagree.'' their feelings about certain 
statements. The bnsie ^statements from which the items were developed for the 
ultiuulc survey (see appei^dix) were gathered, from two primary sources: 
M'TliPS students and studeius in the Afro-American cour.sc taught daring the 
spring (juarter of the 196^)-70 school year. 

Students in the Afro-An^erican class were asked to jomplete the statement 
'VVs a result of having M-TIIPS students on campus I feel that,,. " They were 
asked to write tlown as many concerns as they had on any matter concerning' 
the program. Tliese papers were anonymous. 

The commetit.s rai^ged from a total acceptance of the prt)gram Lo the state- 
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iiiciil that it was ridiculous and should be abandDiicd. A few coniuicnts laken 
fruni llicsL* papers arc included here as examples. 

They (M-THI^S studenls) arc seriously working and studying in order lo ub- 
tain a degree. 

...has liad a more positive elTcct on the campus life at Concordia. 
...generally below the average intellectual level of other students not on the 
program. 

...should be taken more slowly; let's not bite olTniore than we can chew, 

...has increased- the nnnority populaiion of this campus ccjnsiderably ; this 
lowers our educational level. 

...generally has been one cM' overstimulation that works to the deterrent of 
the individual. 

Is Integration really important? 

Why aren't M-TEPS given special courses .so that Ihey can better adapt to 
middle class values in college", i.e.. study hard, keep rooms clean, get good 
grades, ete.7 

I wish they would participate a little more in Concordia life. We hardly get 
to know the M-TEPS students because they sf ni to stick together and don't 
want much to do with us. 

This is ridiculous. Why should there be a special program for Blacks and 
other minorities? 1 low about the lower-class Whites? 

Instead of completing statements concerning feelings, the M-TEPS students 
were encouraged to write questions or statements pertaining to the college, stu- 
dent body or program, which they would like to have discussed. A few of these 
questions and statements given by the jM-TEPS students were: 

Do you feel that by having M-TEPS program on this campus the students 
will come together both Black and White and unite as one? 

Do you think the iVl-TEPS are meeting the qualifications to receive the schol- 
arship or do you think they are wasting money? 

This school's feeling toward the students on the progranv-they don't parti- 
cularly care for us is the reaction Pve gotten from people. 

The program part Pni concerned about is the financial system. Why^ dc^esn't 
this program include money for the students' personal needs? 

From the feelings and eoncern.s of these two groups of students, 40 state- 
ments were formulated. The survey was given then to a number of students 
and adults outside the college. After taking the attitude inventory, it was dis- 
cussed with them. These interviews were directed at the interpretation of the 
various items. 

Based on these interviews, the survey was increased to its current form. This 
was done because the general connnent was that nowhere in the original stale-- 
nients was there a provision t<i test ba.sic racial feelings predicated on the Amer- 
ican cultural taboo of sex- interracial dating und marriage. A number of items ' 
were added to cover this area. 

Another general comment from these iiitervievvs co.ncerned the provision 
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lor coniMiciils. Tlic feelings were tluil ;i i!;cncr:il cominciU sccljuii was not 
enough; ilicrc should be several sUitcmcnis.inchuiod in the smvcy that elicited 
coMiuicnts abnui feelings (oward ihc people. The eoninienl sceiion of the sur- 
vey was enlarged to inehule this eritieisni. 

With these adjuslnienls, it was deeided that lhe.survey would adequately at- 
test the feelings of those eonneeted with the program. To enhanee the ehanee 
of success, a conducive college environment, with :i minimum of friction would 
be necessary for :ittcnd ance and study by M-FhPS students. The survey was de* 
signed to ascertain whether this kind of environment existed at Concordia. 

College Grade-Point Average 

At Concordia College, students who arc enrolled in a course beyond the cen- 
sus date ( two weeks after the beginning of the academic quarter, or after one- 
tlfth of shorter terms) are assigned a grade of A, B, C. D or F, accordiiig to 
their accomplishments. Students who withdraw during the third week of a 
term, with the approval of their instructor, advisor and dean of students, re- 
ceives a W. Authorized withdrawals after the sixth week receive a grade ofWP 
or WF. Normally, the students ;irc not allowed to discontinue :i course after 
the sixth week, except for reasons beyond their control, such as illness. The 
grade of I may be assigned at the end of the term for work in progress, because 
it could not be completed during the regular tern), either due to the nature of 
the work or due to reasons beyond the student's direct control. 

Grade-point averages are calculated at the end of each academic term, with 
an A being counted as four honor points, B as three, C as two and D as one. 
For example, a three-credit history course with a grade of A receives three 
credits times four lumor points, or a total of I 2 fionor points. This product is 
calculated for all courses, with the total number of credits_attempted, including 
A, B, C. Dand F, and the total of honor points earned. 

To calculate the honor-point average, the total number of honor points 
earned is divided by the total number v edits attempted. This quarterly to- 
tal of honor points earned and credits attempted is added to previous totals of 
honor points earned and credits attempted to give the cumulative total. These 
luimbers are then divided to give the cumulative grade-point average. 

Students may repeat courses in which grades of D or F are earned. This re- 
sults in the earlier credits and hoiior points being deleted from the calculation 
with the repeated values, whether low^r or higher, being used in the calculation 
of the grade-point average. The previous entry remains on the transcript, mark- 
ed by an aste.isk. The course retaken is marked with an apostrophe. 

Grades of 1, W, WP and WF are not calculated in the grade-point average. 
Grades of I are normally ma<'e up by the following niid-temi, not counting 
summer, although extensions up to one. year may be requested by the instruc- 
tor. When extensions are not requested or granted, the grade turns to F, and 
this is retroactively calculated into the subsequent grade-point average. 
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Anajysis of Diita 

Fur case of cDniparison. tlio M-THPS studenls were divided into two groiijis 
in most instances. The Inst 26 students, who entered C'oncordia for the sejiool 
year 19f)8-6y. were designated as (iri)itp 1. Group II was composed of the 27 
students who entered the rolI{)\ving school year. 1^)69-70. This method of 
division was used except where it was expedient to take a h)ok at the groups 
as a coMiposite. 

The data gathered on tliese two groups leH into the reahii of descriptive sta- 
tistics. In the case oftlic attitude sc;ik\ the data were compiled and translated 
into percentages; then it was analyzed in terms of the percent of respondents 
who agreed or disagreed on a particular concept. The higher the percentage 
tendency toward concept, negative or positive, the more favorable or unfavor- 
able was the attitude toward M-TI:PS. 

The A.C.T. scores of M-TI*PS students were compared with the profile of 
the Concordia College freshmen, who entered the college the same year. This 
was done to sec how farabcwc or below the regular Concordia class the M-TfiPS 
students scored. 

In the college grade-point average, a composite of the CPA earned by 
the two M-TEPS gronps was compared with the typical mean performance of 
the entering freshman classes of the same school years. This revealed whether 
the M-TL-PS students ranked above or below the mean performance of the 
typical Concordia freshman student. 

In looking at the retention of M-TIZPS students, the exact holding power of 
the program in numerical numbers was indicated. These students represented 
those who matriculated in September and still were active in the program at 
the end of the school year. 

Summary 

A look at the history and curriculum of Concordia College was given in this 
chapter because a study of this nature must include the entire college. Special 
emphasis was devoted to the recent developments of the college, current en- 
rollment and campus activities. 

The population that was used in this model was defined and previewed, be- 
ginning with a look at the general Concordia student body relative to age, se.\, 
residence and financial arrangements. Then, a more speeitlc Itxjk was taken at 
the areas of age. sex and residence of the M-TIIPS students, sample students 
used in this study, administration, prcifessional staff, non-academic staff and 
the advisory group. 

The instruments used in this study were explained. These instruments were 
A.C.T.. an attitude survey and CPA. Tliis was followed by a section on data 
analysis. This latter section explored what was done with the data gathered 
from the population previewed in tlvis chapter. 
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The l^uraveling of a Program 
of Interpositions 

To really undcrsUiiid the prejudicial system tiiat non-Wiiitcs. who respond 
to the college recruiter, come in contact with, it is imperative to understand 
the attitudes of those connected with the program. This is true not only for 
those people who have daily contact with the program, but also for those who 
have allegiance to the school. 

To ascertain these attitudes, a check list was devised and administered to 
various groups. The responses of liu'so groups to the items on tlie check list are 
delineated in this chapter. Lssciuiail> . ihc data is presented to identify both 
the opinions of each of the six groups of respondents to all items on the check 
list and the principal points of agreement and disagreement among the groups 
responding to the instrument. 

The first portion of this chapter gives the responses of the 17 members of 
tiie advisory committee, followed in turn by a similar treatment of the replies 
from the administration, faculty, staff, sample of students and the M-TEPS 
students. Within eauh of the six groups of respondents, the results identify 
their feelings about (1 ) general college life, (2) program provisions, (3) racial 
mixing, (4) minority groups on campus and (5) minority persons in general. 

To complete a look at the model, included in this chapter is information on 
college test scores, college retention and achievement. With the sum total of 
the data exposed here, the success or failure of the model recruitment pro- 
gram can be estimated. 

Responses To The Check List 
M-THPS Advisory Committee 

. The advisory committee was composed of 21 active members. An active 
member was defmed as one who attended the majority of the luncheon 
meetings and took an active interest in the program as well as visiting the cam- 
pus and talking with the students enrolled. In some cases, an advisory commit- 
tee member was responsible for a particular M-TEPS student being on campus.. 

Check lists were sent to these committee members. Of this group, 17 re- 
sponded. This represented an 81 percent return. A follow-up yielded no new 
check lists. 

The vast majority of the advisory committee felt that having Black and In- 
dian students at the college was a good thing, according to Table VII. They 
felt they should be integrated into every facet of college life. In fact, an over- 
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TAHUi VI! 

na-:i.iNGS oi' tiih advisoky committui-: miuMbiirs KiiLArivi:: to 

r.l-NL-KAL COLLIiGI- LIFl' (N=17) 



Pcrcgnlagcs 
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Having more Blauk and Indian studcnls 


59 




0 


0 


12 




at Concnrdia College is a good thing. 














It IS more important to nave Black stu- 
dents at Concordia than Indian students. 


0 


12 


58 


12 


18 


4 


Blaek and Indian students should be 
really integrated into every facet of 
Concordia College life. 


47 


41 


0 


0 


12 


8 


Concordia is a pretty good place. We 


6 


0 


29 


41 


24 




f n 'lilt/ r\ r^/'\t f^Ci r\ 'iM IrllC* f^f\t^f^r^rty Mr\ f A ill 

remiy no not nctu uu inis concern aooui 














change. 














Tlie increase of Black and Indian stu- 
dents on campus has brought about u 
corresponding lowering of our educa- 
tional level. 


0 


U 


41 


47 


1 2 


30 


Tl^ere is really something refreshing 
ubout the campus in having Black and 
Indian students here. 


35 


47 


0 


0 


(8 


31 


\V]ien I see Black and White people to- 
gether in social situations. I fe;ir that our 
campus is headed for trouble. 


12 


0 


41 


35 


12 


42 


Having more Black and Indian students 
on campus should have been a goal of the 
college years ago. 


41 


47 


0 


0 


12 


44 


Students on this cumpus are not too 
friendly to other students. 


0 


12 


29 


12 


47 


47 


n^e college has contributed more to-;, 
the program than it has received- from 
the Black and Indian students. 


0 


0 


53 


29 


18 


50 


The greater the percentage of Blacks 
and Indians on campus the less desirable 
will our campus become. 


0 


6 


41 


4] 


12 
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wliclining percciU:igc expressed tli:it it .should have been a <;ouI of llic c(jllcge 
years ago. 

Sevcnly percent of those respoticling said thai it was ecjually iniportaMt to 
have both Black and Indian students on campus. A similar percentage indi- 
cated the administration and staff of (he college needed to be concerned about 
these types of change?; at the college, i:ighty-t\vo percent of this group felt 
the college had not contributed more to this program than it had received. 

Over 80 percent stated that the increase in Black and Indian students did 
not lower the educational level of the college. A slightly snuillcr number. 76 
percent, indicated that general college life did not suffer in having Black and 
White persons together in sccial situations. 

In Table VIM, 47 perceni, a significant number, but not quite 'lalf of the 
respondents, answered that Black and Indian people should be shown some 
preference to make up for the previous conditions of discrimination in this 
country. Although this was a healthy percentage, a little more than a quarter 
of the group said Blacks and Indians should not be given a preference. Slightly 
less than a quaiter. 24 percent, held no opinion or were undecided as to their 
feelings relative to preferential treatment. 

VVlicn the same suggestion was linked with White students, 52 percent 
agreed with the idea of special privileges, while 36 percent disagreed. This lime, 
only 12 percent failed to respond. 

An overwhelming 82 percent, as tabulated in Table VIII, did not want to 
.see the M-TEPS program discontinued Ontil an evaluation of the results of the 



TABLE VIII 

FEELINGS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBERS RELATIVE TO 
PROGRAM PROVISIONS (N=17) 



Percentages 






"5b 






c 
o 












*5 


Item 


Statement 




< 


Q CO ^ 


2: o 


3 


There has been too much money wasted 


0 


6 


18 64 


12 




already in this country on scholarship 












programs for minority students. 










15 


Black and Indian people should be shown 


12 


35 


29 0 


24 



some preference to make up for the pre- 
vious conditions of discrimination that 
have existed in this country. 

23 These students should not be singled 6 46 18 18 12 

out for special privileges any more 
than White students. 
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Blacks on White G}lle^c' CufnpusLS 



ifdhU' Mil ciffif.) 



Percentages 
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>. ^ 


5 






3 o 


o 








item 


.Statement 






Q 


- n 
in -5 




33 


Tliis program for Black and Indian stu- 




0 


35 


47 


12 




dents should be discontinued until we 














have evaluated the results of the last 














two years. 












37 


Black und Indian students do not really 


0 


18 


29 


35 


18 




apprer.;ate the free educational opportti- 














nity i^L^y arc being given. 












41 


Black and Indian students on campus 


0 


0 


47 


41 


12 




are getting a free ride without deserving 
it. 












43 


I resent Black and Indian students being 


0 


0 


35 


53 


12 




given scholarships to attend this college. 













last two years could bo made. In fact, 47 percent strongly disagreed wjth this 
staieiiieiit. Sixty-four percent said the students in the program really appre- 
ciated the free educational opportunity they were given. Further, 84 percent 
stated that the Black and Indian students* on campus earned the privileges they 
received. 

No one reporting resented the scholarships that the Black and Indian stu- 
dents received from the college. A tremendous 82 percent indicated that 
money for -.scholarship proi.rrams for minority students had not been wasted in 
this country. In fact, as expressed in this table, 88 percent answered that this 
item of the program was a healthy provision. 

in most instances, as indicated in Table IX, well over 82 percent of those 
answering the check list did not object to crossing racial lines as far as dating 
was concerned. In fact, 82 percent responded that it was a personal thing and 
should not be oppo.sed by any group on campus. A similar percentage said 
M-TBPS students should be more involved in campus social activities. 

Concerning sharing rooms with either an Indian or a Black, 53 percent dis- 
agreed with the statement, ''I would rather have an Indian sharing a room with 
me than a Black.'' Forty-one percent did not hold an opinion or felt impelled 
for some reason not to agree or disagree with the statement. 
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TABLHIX 

f lU'LINGS OF TIIH ADVISORY COMMITTIU: MHMBHRS RliLATlVH TO 
RACIAL MIXING fN=^17) 

Pcrccnlagcs 



llCIll 


Statcniciit 


Slron 
agree 


Agree 


Disagi 


St ronj 
disagr 

No 

opinic 


5 


1 ubjccl U) intcrraciu! dating. 


0 


() 


64 


18 


12 


9 


I resent Indian men dating Wliite women. 


0 


0 


41 


47 


12 


13 


i resent White men dating Indian women. 


0 


6 


59 


23 


12 


16 


1 would rather have an Indian sharing a 
room with me than a Black. 


0 


6 


35 


18 


41 


17 


1 resent Black men dating Indian women. 


0 


6 


64 


18 


12 


24 


1 resent Indian men dating Black women. 


0 


6 


59 


23 


12 


29 


I resent Black nicMi dating White women. 


0 


6 


59 


23 


12 


32 


The Black and Indian students should be 
more involved in campus social life. 


12 


70 


6 


0 


12 


74 


Interracial dating is a personal thing and 
should n(U bo oppo\..v? ;"»y any group on 
canipus. 


41 


41 


0 


6 


12 


38 


1 resent White men dating Black women. 


0 


6 


59 


23 


12 


51 


It is alright for Blacks. Indians and Whites 
to he together in social situations, but 


6 


6 


41 


29 


18 



one must be careful that they do not 
lead to romantic involvements. 



Three-fourths of those responding to the statenietit iivTable X had definite 
feelings concerning Black and Indian students on campus. lughty^two percent 
stated that these students did not need a special course in middle-class values. 
The respondents observed that the Black and Indian students studied hard, 
were not aggressive or hostile and behaved well on campus. 

The advisory connnittee members, by an 82 percent margin, were willing to 
go out of their way to see that the Black and Indian students were successful 
on campus. Sixty-live percent of this group answered that those persons in 
charge of the college were not moving fast enough to bring Black and Indian 
students onto the campus. This group, by an 83 percent margin, did not want 
to follow a wait-and-see policy concerning the M-Tl:PS students; it wanted to 
become friendly with them and help in any way it was able. 
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Blacks on White College Canipmes 

Seventy percent of those responding in Tabic X said that, if there was a pro- 
test move made on campus, these studonts would be within their rights. Fur- 
ther, this activity would be a healthy sign. Less than half, but a significant 47 
percent, responded that White racism was present on campus. Twenty-nine 
percent said that there was no evidence of racism on campus. Twenty-four per- 
cent were not sure of their feelings or did not feel compelled to answer this 
item. 

TAB LUX 

FALLINGS OF Tl IF. ADVISORY COMMITTLE MFMBURS 
RFLATIVF TO MINORITY GROUPS ON CAMPUS (N=17) 



- Percentages 
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CO 
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hem 


Statement 




< 




on ^ 




6 


I have no particular feelings one way or 
the other about Black and Indian stu- 
dents on campus. 


0 


12 


53 


23 


12 


7 


1 would rather see Indians getting the 
benefit of this program than Blacks, 


0 


0 


47 


29 


24 


12 


These students. unUke rcguhu Con- 
cordia students, need special courses 
in middle-class values, such as studying 
hard, keeping dorniitory rooms clean, 
importance of grades, etc. 


0 


6 


47 


35 


12 


14 


Blacks study harder than Indians. 


6 


0 


64 


6 


24 


18 


The Black and Indian students on this 
campus are aggressive and hostile. 


0 


6 


64 


12 


18 


1^^ 


We should move faster in bringing more 
Black and Indian students on campus. 


24 


4! 


24 


0 


12 


21 


1 want to help the Black and Indian stu- 
dents on campus, but 1 do not know how 
to start. 


0 


6 


64 


12 


18 


25 


1 like attending classes and studying with 
B»ack and Indian people. 


12 


53 


0 


6 


29 


26 


Fven though this cause sounds good. I 


6 


0 


47 


35 


12 



prefer a policy of wait-and-see before I 
become fricn<lly with the Black and In- 
dian students on campus, 
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(fahU' X (ont,) 



PcrccnUgcs 



i t c I ti 


Statcitient 


Strongly 
agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 


No 

opinion 


28 


Most Black and Indian students on cnni- 
pus take the pursuit of their studies 
seriously. 


18 


58 


6 


0 


18 


35 


No matter how. wonderful the idea, 
Black and Indian students have to learn 
to behave themselves before they will 
be acceptable to me on campus. 


0 


6 


35 


41 


18 


40 


If the Black and Indian students protest 
their treatment on this campus, they 
would have a riglit and it would be a 
healthy sign. 


29 


41 


12 


0 


18 


46 


1 should make an effort to talk to the 
Black and Indian students on campus. 


24 


41 


6 


0 


29 


48 


There is iippreciable evidence of VVliite 
racism on this campus. 


6 


41 


29 


0 


24 


49 


1 am willing to go out of my way to see 
that the Black and Indian students are 
successful on campus. 


18 


64 


0 


0 


18 



The general leeling toward minority persons by the advisory committee was 
not a stereotype mind set. As indicated in Table XI, over 80 percent of those 
reporting did not believe most Black or Indian people had an offensive odor. 
The same percentage believed that Black and Indian students were as intelli- 
gent and honest as any other student. 

F-ighty-two percent felt badly when they saw how some Blacks and Indians 
were being treate^'d. Concordia is a religious institution, and 65 percent of 
those responding said that it is not enough for the church to teach that all men 
were -equal in the sight of God: people should go overboard in their relations 
with Black and Indian people. 

Despite the above percentages favorable townrd minority people, 18 per- 
cent, according to Table XI, expressed that they would rather go out on the 
town with a Black than an Indian. Another 29 percent offered no opinion. 
Slightly over half, 53 percent, of those reporting disagreed with this idea. Only 
24 percent strongly disagreed. 
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Blacks on White College Campuses 



TABLHXl 

FEELINGS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBERS RELATIVE TO 
MINORi'rY PERSONS (N=|7) 



Percentages 



llCIIl 


Siiitcnicni 


Strongly 
agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 


No 

opinion 


10 


Most Black people have an offensive 
odor. 


0 


0 

i 


41 


47 


12 


1 1 


ouiLK dnu iiiuidii !)iiiueiiic> arc a^ imiliii" 
gent and honest as any otlier student. 


47 


41 


0 


0 


12 


20 


Indian people liave a strange odor. 


0 


6 


41 


41 


12 


27 


I would rather go out on the town with 
a Black tlian an Indian. 




12 


29 


24 


29 


36 


I really feel badly when I see how some 
Blacks and Indians are being treated. 


23 


59 


6 


0 


12 


39 


Even though the church teaches that 
all men are equal in the sight of God, it 
does not follow that I must go overboard 
in my relations with Black and Indian 
people. 


0 


23 


47 


18 


12 


45 


To get what they want. Blacks and In- 
dians, more than others, are willing to 
use unethical practices. 


0 


6 


35 


47 


12 



When it came to unethical practices, a substantial percentage, 82 percent, 
of those reporting said that Blacks and Indians were not different from other 
people; those who were willing to use various malpractices balanced out among 
the different racial groups. 

Administration 

As mentioned earlier, the top echelon r** the central administration at the 
college was composed of five ofllces. All persons occupying these positions re- 
turned their check list.s. 

Although the number reporting was small in comparison to other groups in 
this survey, it represented the moving central power at the college. For this 
rea.son, the respondents attitudes toward tliC program strongly affected its ef- 
fectiveness and efficiency. 

As indicated in Table XII, 100 percent of this group agreed that having 
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more Black niul Indian studcnls at the cullege was a good thing. As U) wliich 
race of students was more important io tlie college, tliore was a 60-40 split in 
favor of one being as important as the other. All agreed that these students 
should be involved iu every facet of college life. InfacL this sinne percentage 
"intilcated that having more Black and Indian students on campus should have 
been a goal of the college years ago. 

One lumdred percent responded thai Concordia was a pretty good place, 
but that change was necessary. They said that an increase of Black and Indian 
-students on campus, win'ch was a change, did not bring about a corresponding 
lowering of their educational level. Only 60 percent disagreed with the state- 
ment that the campus was headed for trouble when Black and White peo- 
ple were together in social situations. But the entire group felt that nothing 
drastic would happen to the campus merely because of a greater percentage of 
Black and Indian students in ttcndance. 

TABLL' XII 

FHl'LINGS OFTJiE ADMINISTRATION RELATIVE TO 
GENERAL COLLEGEMjFII (N=5) 



Percentages 


Item 


Statement 


Strongly 
agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 


No 

opinion 


1 


Having more Black and Indian students 
at Concordia College is a good thing. 


80 


20 


0 


0 


0 


-1 


It is more important to have Black stu- 
dents at Concordia than Indian students. 


0 


40 


40 


20 


0 


4 


Black and Indian studeiUs should be 
really integrated into every facet of 
Concordia College life. 


80 


20 


0 


0 


0 


H 


Concordia is a pretty good place. We 
really do not need all this concern about 
change. 


0 


0 


60 


40 


0 


^2 


The increase of Black and Indian stu- 
dents on campus has brought about a 
correspontling lowering of our educa- 
tional level. 


0 


0 


40 


60 


0 


30 


There is really something refreshing 


40 


40 


0 


20 


0 



about thecamj)us in having Black and 
Indian students here. 
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ifahU' XII loni.) 









Percenla 


ges 




Iicm 


Statciiicni 


Strongly 
agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 


No 

opinion 


31 


When 1 sec Black and White people lo- 
iVither in social situations. 1 fear that our 
campus is headed for trouble. 


40 


0 


20 


40 


0 


42 


Having more Black and Indian students 
on campAis should have been a goal of tlic 
college years ago. 


60 


40 


0 


0 


0 


44 


Students on this campus are not too 
friendly tu other students. 


0 


0 


60 


40 


0 


47 


The college has contributed more to 
the program than it has received from 
the Black and Indian students. 


0 


0 


60 


40 


0 


SO 


The greater the percentage of Blacks 
and Indians on campus the less desirable 
will our campus become. 


0 


0 


60 


40 


0 



All the respondents in Table Xli indicated the students on the college cam- 
pus were friendly to each other. They also said that th*^ college had not con- 
tributed more to the program than it had received from xhc Black and Indian 
students. 

All respondents in Table Xlll strongly disagreed that the country had 
wasted too much money on .scholarship programs for minority students, 
□ghty percent stated that some preferential treatment should be given to 
Black and Indian students to make up for the previous conditions ofdiscrimi- 
nation that had e.\isted in this country; only 60 percent disagreed with the 
statement that Black and Indian students should not be singled out for special 
privileges. 

Only 20 percent said that the program should be discontinued until they 
had a chance to evaluate the results of the last two years. Kighty percent felt 
that the program should continue. On the other, hand, 100 percent agreed that 
the Black and Indian students really appreciated the free educational opportu- 
nity they were being given. They also said that these students deserved the pro* 
visiiuis of the program. In short, no one of I his group resented the scholarships 
being given hy the college to the Black and Indian students. 
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TABLIZXIII 

FEELINGS OF THE ADMINISTRATION RELATIVE TO 
PROGRAM PROVISIONS (N=5) 



Perccnlages 



item 


Statement 


Strongly 
agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 


No 

opinion 


3 


There has been too much money wasted 
already in this country on scholarship 
programs for minority students. 


0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


15 


Black und Indian people should be shown 
some preference to make up for the pre- 
vious conditions of discrimination that 
have existed in this country. 


20 


60 


20 


0 


0 


23 


These students should not be singled 
out for special privileges any more 
than White students. 


20 


40 


20 


20 


0 


33 


This program for Black and Indian stu- 
dents should be discontiiiiied until we 
have evaluated the results of the last 
two years. 


20 


0 


20 


60 


0 


37 


Black and Indian students do not really 
appreciate the free educational opportu- 
nity (hey are being given. 


0 


0 


60 


40 


0 


41 


Black and Indian students on campus 
are getting a free ride without deserving 
it. 


0 


0 


40 


60 


0 


43 


1 resent Black and Indian students being 
given scholarships to attend this college. 


0 


0 


20 


80 


0 



The entire group felt that interracial dating was a personal thing and should 
not be oppo.sed by any group on campus. They did not object to any combina- 
tion of the races dating. In fact, as indicated in Table XIV* all respondents 
agreed that the Black and Indian students should be more ir.volved in campus 
social life. 

Notwilhstunding their feelings on interracial dating, 40 percent of this 
group agreed with the statement that care nuist be taken that romantic involve- 
ments do not result when Blacks. Indians and Wiiiles come together in social 
situations. 
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Rcgurding sharing rooms with Bhicks or Iiuluins, 80 percent answered that 
the racial origin of their roommate would make little dilTercnce. Twenty per- 
cent had no opinion. 

TABU: XIV rN=5) 
rBELlNGS OF THE ADMINISTRATION RELATIVHTO RACIAL MIXING 



Percentages 



Item 


^luienier.i 


of) 

O cj 


Agree 


Oi 
UJ 


s ^ 


3 
o 


5 


1 object to interracial dating. 


0 


0 


ICQ 


0 


0 




\ resent Indian men dating Wl'iite women. 


0 


0 


. 80 


20 


0 


13' 


I resent White nieii dating Indian women. 


0 


0 


80 


20 


0 


16 


\ would rather have an Indian sharing a 
room with me than a Black, 


0 


0 


60 


20 


20 


17 


I resent Black men dating Indian women. 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


24 


1 resent Indian men dating Black women. 


0 


0 


80 


20 


0 


29 


I resent Black men dating White women. 


0 


0 


80 


20 


0 


32 


Tlie Black and Indiiin students should be 
more involved in campus social life. 


20 


80 


0 


0 


0 


34 


Interracial dating is a personal thing and 
should not be opposed by any group on 
can^pus. 


60 


40 


0 


Q 


0 


38 


1 resent White men dating Black women. 


0 


0 


80 


20 


0 


51 


It is alright for Blacks, Indians and Whites 
to be together in social situations, but 
one must be careful that they do not 
lead to romantic iiwolvements. 


20 


20 


40 


20 


0 " 



Well over half. 80 percent of those responding, according to Table XV, had 
particular feelings concerning Black and Indian students on campus. One hun- 
dred percent said Blacks aiul Indians equally deserve the beneHts of the pro- 
gram. They disagreed nnaniniously with the statement that these students 
necdv^d special courses in middle-class values. Thcy' also said the Black and In- 
dian students were not aggressive abd hostile, behaved well on campus, and 
took the pursuit of their studies seriously. 

The group split 80-20 in favor of moving more swiftly to bring more Black 
and Indian students on campus. They did not wish to follow a wait-and-see 
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policy before ihcy bcL'iiiHc CriLMidiy widi luiiioriiy siucUmils. but prcforrcd to 
MUike :in ctTorl ii> talk with ihcni luid in help iIilmii; ihcy were willing lo go 
out oflhcir \v:i> U) sec thai these siudeiils were suecessful on campus. 

Adniiiiistraiors were split ()0-4() favoring the statoniem that there was 
appreciable evidence of While racism on campus. All agreed, if the Black and 
Indian studeiiis protested iheir treatment on campus, they would fiave a right 
and it would be a healthy sign. 

TAB LI: XV 

F[.:I:LINCS of Till: ADMINISTRATION KLLATIVIi 
TO MINORITY GRQIJMS ON CAMPUS (N=5) 



Percentages 



Slalement 



CD 

< 



6 I have no particular feelings one way or 
the other about Black and Indian stu- 
dents on campus. 

7 I would rather see Indians getting the 
bcneln of tliis pn)gram than Blacks. 

\2 These students, unlike regular Con- 
cordia students, need special courses 
in niiddle-cla,ss values, such as siud\'ing 
hard, keeping dormitory rooms clean, 
importance of grades, etc, 

14 Blacks study Iiarder than Indians. 

18 The'Hlackand Indian students im this 
campus are aggressive and hostile. 

1*^^ We should move faster in bringing more 
Black and Indian students on campus. 

21 I want to help the Black and Indian stu- 
dents on campus, but I do luu know how 
to start. 

2:^ I like ai|'ending classes and studyi'iig with 
lilack aiUl Indian people, | 

26 Ivven (hough this cause sounds good, I 
prefer a policv' t^f wait-and-see before 1 
becunie friendly with the Black and In- 
dian sludents ()n campus. 

7 7 
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lUackH on White College Campuses 
{lahlc XV iont,) 



Percentages 











o 




§ 








o 
o 


rf 






Ilcm 


Statement 




< 


Q 


^ r3 




28 


Most Black :ind Indian students on cam- 
pus take the pursuit of their studies 
seriously. 


20 


80 


0 


0 


0 - 


35 

(' 


No matter how wonderful the idea, 
Bhick and Indian students have to learn 
to behave themselves before they will 
be acceptable to me on campus. 


0 


0 


60 


40 


0 


40 


If the Black and Indian students ;.'rotest 
their treatment on this campus, they 
would have a right and it would be a 
healthy sign. 


20 


80 


0 


0 


0 


46 


\ should make an effort to talk to the 
Black and Indian students on campus. 


60 


40 


0 


0 


0 


48 


There is appreciable evidence of White 
racism on this campus. 


0 


60 


40 


0 


0 


49 


1 am willing to go out of my way to * 
that the Black and Indian students are 
successful on campus. 


20 


80 


0 


0 


0 



All disagreed, as indicated in Table XVI, with the notion that Blaek people 
have an offensive odor or that Indians smell strangely. They indicated that 
these students were as intelligent and honest as any other student. 

Kiglity percent said that race made little difference in going out on the 
town. All were sorry when they saw how some Blacks and Indians were 
treated. 

Those responding to the check list said Blacks and Indians were no more 
unethical in their practices than any other group. All respondents disagreed 
with the statement about the church and going overboard towards Blaek and 
Indian people. In fact, 60 percent of the participants strongly disagreed with 
this statement. 

Faculty 

There were 57 fulhtime faculty membeis conneeted with the college. Of 
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this number, four were on leave of absence during ilie survey. This lefi 53 eur- 
rem faculty nicnibers. Of this lolai. 52 relumed the check list. This represenlcd 
a 98 percent return. 

TABLE XVI 

FEELINGS OF THE ADMINISTRATION RELATIVE TO 
MINORITY PERSONS (N=5 ) 



Percentages 



Item 


Statement 


Strongly 
agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 


No ■ 
opinion 


10 


iMost Black people have an offensive 
odor. 


0 


0 


40 


60 


0 


II 


Black and Indian students are as intelli- 


80 


20 


0 


0 


0 




gent and honest as any other student. 












20 


Indian people have a strange odor. 


0 


0 


40 


60 


0 


27 


I would rather go out on the town with 
a Black than an Indian. 


0 


0 


40 


40 


20 


36 


I really feel badly when i see ho w some 
Blacks and Indians are being treated. 


20 


80 


0 


0 


0 


39 


Even tiiough the church teaches that 
all men are equal in the sight of God, it 
does not follow that I must go overboard 
in niy relations with Black and Indian 
people. 


0 


0 


40 


60 


0 


45 


To get what they want. Blacks and In- 
dians, more than others, are willing to 
use unethical practices. 


0 


0 


40 


60 


0 



Ninety-si.x percent of the faculty, according to Table XVII, responded that 
having more Black and Indian students at the college was a good thing. A 
large percentage. 75 percent, ofiiieir ninks expressed that it was just as hnpor- 
tant to have Black students as Indian students. 'Eighty-eight .percent of those 
r;:norting said these students really should be integrated into every facet of col- 
lege lite. 

A concern for change at Concordia College was evidenced by 92 percent of 
those answering the check list. Eight-six percent said there would not be a cor- 
responding lowering of their educational level by increasing the number of 
Black and Indian students. In fact, according to 79 percent, this should have 
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i)ceii the goal of the college \ ears ago. 

Ninety perccju of the raeiiliy,as indicated in Table XVII, expressed that 
the eaiii[)iis was not particularly headed for trouble jiisi because Black and 
While people were together in social siltiaiions: further, a total of 94 percent 
iiulicaled a greater percentage of Blacks and Indians on campus would not 
MUike the eanipu.s any less desirable. 

1'lie college had not coiurihuted more to the program than it had received 
from these sttidenls. according to 68 percent of the group. to the Black and 
Indian students on campus. 64 percent said iliey were friendly. 

TAHLK XVII (N=52.) 
I'TU*L1NGS OF FACULTY RFLATIVF TO GFLNFRAL COLLL-GF LIFF . 



Percentages 



Item 



Statement 



CO 

CD 



< 



CO 



1^ 



.^0 



31 



42 



Having more Black and Indian studcnt.s 54 42 0 0 4 
at Concordia College is a good thing. 

It is more important to have Black .stu- 0 1-^ 52 23 12 

dents at Concordia than Indian students. 

Black and Indian students shtndd be 52 36 8 0 4 

really integrate I i'^H) every facet of 
Concordia Colleg : .ife. 

Concordia is a pretty good place. We 2 2 58 34 4 

really do not need all this concern about 

change. 

The increase of Black and Indian stu- '0 2 46 40 12 

dents on camptis has brought about a 
corresponding lowering of our educa- 
tional level. 

There is really something refreshing 41 41 4 6 8 

about the campus in having Black and 
Indian students here. 

When I see Black and White people to- 6 0 48 42 4 

gether in social sittiations, i fear that our 
campus is headed for trt)uble. 

Having nu)re Black and Indian sttidents 35 44 11 0 10 
on camptis should have been a goal of the 
college years ago. 

80 
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CIntpii'r five 



(fdh/c XI' 1 1 fOfff.) 



Percentages 



Item 


Statement 


Strongly 
agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 
No 

oninion 


44 


Students on this campus arc not too 
friendly to other students. 


4 


15 


49 


, 15 17 


47 


The college has contributed more to 
the program than it has received from 
the Black and Indian students. 


0 


15 


56 


12 17 


50 


The greater the percentage of Blacks 
and Indians on campus the less desirable 
will our campus become. 


0 


0 


52 


42 6 



In Table XVIII. concerning program provisions. 92 percent answered that 
the coinitry was not wasting money on scholarship programs for minority stu 
dents; 57 percent said Black and Indian people should be shown preferential 
treatment to make up for the previous conditions of discrimination that had 
existed in this country; a slightly smaller percentage. 54 percent, they said 
should not be singled out for special privileges any more than White students. 

Ninety percent agreed that the program should not be held up until after 
an evaluation of the results of the last two years. In fact, they did not resent 
the college giving scholarships to those students by an 88 percent margin. By 
the same percentage, they indicated the Black and Indian students deserved 
the provisit)ns of the program. Seventy-one percent said these students really 
appreciated the free educational opportunity they were being given. 



TABLB XVIII (N=52) 
FliliLlNGS OF FACULTY RELATIVK TO PROGRAM PROVISIONS 



Percentages 


Item 


Statement 


1 Slrongiy 
agree 


Agree 

Disagree 

S*rongIy 
disagree 


No 

opinion 




There has been too much money wasted 
already in this country on scholarship 
programs for minority students. 


0 


4 31 61 


4 


15 


Black and Indian people should be shown 


13 


44 23 10 


10 



some preferen-.e to make up for the pre- 
vious conditio \s of discrimination that 
have existed in this country. 

8 1 



63 



Blacks (>}i White College Qinipuscs 
idihir \ V'lU i <in(.) 



Pcrccnlagcs 



Iicm 


SuiemeiU 




Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 


No 

opinion 


23 


These sUidcnls should iiol be singled 


12 


42 


21 


10 


15 




oui for special privileges any more 














llluli Y'lillv.' 












33 


This program for Black and Indian sUi- 


4 


0 


44 


46 


6 




denis should be discontinued until we 














have evaluated the results of the last 














two years. 












37 


Black and Indian students do not really 


\ 

0 


14 


50 


21 


15 




appreciate the free educational opportu* 














nity they arc being given. 












41 


Black and Indian students on campus 


0 


4 


52 


36 


8 




arc getting a free ride without deserving 
it. 












43 


I resent Black and Indian students being 


2 


2 


38 


50 


8 




given scholarships to attend this college. 













Bghty oerceni or better, according to Table XIX. did not object to any 
lorm of interracial dating: in tact, 92 percent stated it was a personal thing and 
should not be opposed by any group on campus. 



TABLE XIX 

FEELINGS OF FACULTY RELATIVE TO R/\CI AL MIXING (N=-52) 

Percentages 



Item 


Statement 


Strongly 
agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
dis-dgrce 
No 

opinion 


5 


I object to interracial dating. 


4 . 


8 


76 


4 


8 


9 


I resent Indian men dating Wliite women. 


0 


4 


57 


31 


8 


13 


1 resent Wliite men dating Indian women. 


0 


2 


58 


34 


6 


16 


I would rather have an Indian sharing a 
room with me than a Black, 


0 


4 


65 


17 


14 


17 


I resent Black men dating Indian women. 


0 


2 


59 


31 


8 



64 

82 



C /fUpfcr hive 



Percentages 



item 


Statement 


Strongly 
agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 


No 

opinion 


24 


1 resent Indian men dating Black women. 


0 


2 


55 


31 


12 


29 


1 resent Black men dating White women. 


0 


8 


56 


27 


9 


32 


The Black and Indian students should be 
more involved in campus social life. 


25 


52 


6 


2 


15 


34 


Interracial dating is a personal thing and 
should not be opposed by any group on 
ca mpus. 


42 


50 


6 


0 


2 


38 


1 resent White men dating Black women. 


0 


8 


57 


27 


8 


51 


It is alrigJit for Blacks, Indians and Whites 
to'be together in social situations, but 
one must be careful that they do not 
lead to romantic involvements. 


2 


8 


53 


29 


8 



Relative to camp\is social life. 77 percent expressed that Black and Indian 
students should be more involved. In the same vein, 82 percent indicated stu- 
dents did not have to be careful so that romantic involvements would not re- 
sult from Blacks. Indians and Whites oeing together in .social situations. 

Over 70 percent of those responding lo the statements in Table XX said 
they iiad particular feelings concerning Black and Indian students on campus: 
96 perceiit said it made little difference to them whether the student was 
Black or Indian as far as the benefits of tlic program were concerned. 

There was no need for special courses in middle-class values, according to 
67 percent. Ninety-.^*ix percent said these students were not aggressive and 
hostile; in fact, 71 percent .said they were well behaved on campus. Sixty-six 
percent said that most of the Black and Indian students on campus took the 
pursuit of their studies seriously. 

CK-erall. slightly more than half of those responding, 52 percent, indicated 
the people at the college should move faster in bringing more Black and In- 
dian students on campus; 92 percent of tho:^e filling out the check list said 
they were willing to go out of their way to see that the Black and Indian stu- 
dents were successiul on campus; 86 percent rejected the idea of a wait-and-see 
policy before they i^ccame friendly with minority students: 82 percent said 
they should make an effort to talk to the Black and Indian students on cam- 
pus. 
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I j lucks ON While College Cufn puses 
TABU- XX 

FH[:LiN'GS OF FACULTY Ri'l.ATIVi; TO MINORITY GROUPS 
ON CAMPUS (N==50) 



Percentages 










o 












o 


& 
rj 




.2 


Item 


Stuieineni 


» 5.0 


CO 

< 


a 






{) 


I K'lVf* ni's Ti'irlljMtlMr rPnlliii'v fillf w/'A V fir 

the other about Black and Indian stu- 
dents on campus. 


2 


14 


42 


30 


12 


7 


\ rM'hi'r <:pp In (I in tic c^i^ttiiiti tlip 

1 WUlllU 111 il^l IIIUJilllo llllli^ kllL, 

bcnellt of this program than Blacks. 


n 


Q 


71 


25 


4 




Tlit"iP stiiflenK unlike reyuhir Con- 
cordia students, need special courses 
in middle-class values, sueh as studying 
hard, keeping dormitory rooms clean, 
importance of grades, etc. 


2 


17 


59 


8 


14 


14 


Blacks study harder than Indiun.s. 


2 


2 


62 




15 


18 


The Black and Indian students on tiiis 
campus arc aggressive and hostile. 


0 


0 


56 


40 


4 


1 V 


We should move faster in bringing more 
Black and Indian students on campus. 


1 A 

14 




JO 


u 


1 u 


21 


*l want to help, the Black and Indian stu- 
dents on campus, but I do no? know how 
to start. 


8 


36 


38 


6 


12 


25 


I like attending classes and studying with 
Black and Indian people. 


23 


52 


2 


0 


23 


26 


Bvcn though this cause sounds good, 1 
prefer a policy of wait-and-see before I 
become friendly with the Black and In- 
dian students on campus. 


0 


4 


53 


33 


iO 


28 


Most Black and Indian students on cam- 
pus take the pursuit of their studies 
seriously. 


10 


56 


15 


4 


15 


35 


No iiiatter how wonderful the idea. 




12 


48 


23 


15 



Black and Indian students have to learn 
to behave themselves before they will 
be acceptable to me on campus. 
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Cfmptcr rive 



(tiihlf XX tont.) 



Percentages 







>■ 










u 
o 


ItLMH 


Stateinonl 




CO 

< 



Q 



^10 If the Bliick iind Indiim students protest 
tfioir trcatnicnt on this campus, thoy 
would have a riglit and it would be a 
licalthy sign. 

46 I should make an effort to talk to the 
Black and Indian students on campus. 

48 There is appreciable cvidenci: of While 
racism on tliis campus, 

49 I am willing to go out of my way to see 
that the Black and Indian students arc 
successful on campus. 



According to'Iablc XX. the faculty was closely split, 46-44, in disagreement 
to the nuti{)n that there was appreciable evidence of White racism on the cam- 
pus. The faculty again closely split, 44-37, in agreement that Black and Indian 
students have a right to protest their treatment on the campus, and this would 
he a healthy sign, 

f'ii^hty percent said Indians studied as hard as Blacks; regarding attending 
classes and studying with Black and Indian people, 75 pereent said they liked . 
the idea. Finally, the faculty agreed and disagreed by an even 44 percent with 
the statement that they wanted to help the Black and Indian siudentson canv 
pus, but did not know how to start, 

F-aculty n]enibers rejected by percent the idea that Indian i)eople have a 
strange ocl- r;as indicated in Table XXI, thcv rejected by 96 percent the idea 
that most Black j)eople have an offensive odor. They agreed by 94 percent 
that Black and Indian students were as intelligent and honest as any other stu- 
dent. In the opinion of 71 percent, it made little difference whether the j)erson 
was Black or Indian as far as going out on the t{)\vn was concerned. 

Seventy-seven percent said they felt badly when they saw how some 
Blacks and Indians were being treated. They indicated by 83 ])crcent that 
Blacks and Indians used no more unethical practices than any other people. 
Sixty-six percent disagreed with the idea that just because ♦he church teaches 
that all men arc equal in the sight of God, it follows that they must go over- 
board in their relations with Black and Indian people. 



8 36 35 2 19 

32 50 2 0 16 

4'' 40 36 10 10 

32 60 2 0 6 



lUackK on White Collcf^c Cant/msc's 
TAHLI: XXI 

ri':i:LlNC;S of- faculty RI:LAT1VI'. to minority Pl-RSONS (N=52) 



Pcrccnlages 



Itom StatcinciU 


Strongly 
agree 


Agree 


1 
1 

Disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 


No 

opinion 


III iVii^cl isl'ick' I'^f'* r \ f^l o li'it/(t 'III 1 I o 1^ d t/o 

odor. 


0 


0 


48 


48 


4 


1 1 Black and Iiidian students are avS intclli- 
gCMi anu noncM any ouicr suiucni. 


38 


56 




0 


,4 


20 Indian people have a slraiigc odor. 


0 


2 


40 


54 


4 


27 I would rather go out on the town with 
a Black than an Indian. 


0 


4 


56 


15 


25 


36 [ really feel badly when i see how sonie 
Blacks and Indians are being treated. 


27 


50 


8 


0 


, 5 


39 fwen though the church teaches that 
all \uQi) are equal in the sight of God, it 
does not follow that I must go overboard 
in my relations with Black and Indian 
people. 


2 


15 


45 


21 


17 


45 To get what they want, Blacks and In- 
dians, more than others, are willing to 
use unethical practices. 


0 


4 


58 


25 


13 


Noil- Academic Staff 












A total of 27 men and wonien made up the : 


non-academic staff at thee 


ol- 



lege. They provided maintenance services and communications facilities aiid 
kept the college operational. Twenty-six answered the items on the check list. 
One had been disabled for c[uite some time, and was unable to respoiid to the 
survey. Those responding represented 97 percent ot'the total. 

nighty perceiU agreed that having more Black and Indian students at the 
college was a good thing. As indicated in Table XXII, they aiiswered by a mar- 
gin of 81 percent to 8 percent that having Black students was just as impor- 
tant as luiving Indian students at the college. Sixty percent thought the people 
at the ■C(.)llege should be coiicerned about change. 

The statenieiu "Having more Black and hidian students on campus should 
have beeii the goal ol the college years ago*' was agreed to by 73 percent. 
Seventy-seven percent said increasing the number of these .students would not 
lower the educational level of the college; in fact, a nuijority of 61 percent 
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TABL[- XXII 

Flil-IJNGS OF NON-ACADFMIC STAFF RFLATIVF TO 
GFNI-RALCOLLf-Oli LIFF {N=26) 



Pcrccniagcs 



Item 


Suucmenl 




Agree 


Disagree 


Cn ^ 


5 


1 


Having more Black and indran sludents 
at Coneoriiia College is a good thing. 


1 1 


69 


8 


4 


8 


■) 


!l i.s fiiore important to have Black stiu 
dents at Concordia than Indian sludents. 


0 


8 


62 


19 




4 


Black and Indian students should be 
luiiiiy luiu^uiiLu iMiu every lacei oi 
Concordia College life. 


H 


58 


15 


■ 4 


15 




Concordia is a pretty good place. We 

rf'nllv (if) not nt'Pfl 'lU fhic /'(itKmrn 'iK<<\iil 
luuiijr ui' lie I ii^uu ilil Mio v«L'IHJCin tluOLll 

change. 


4 


12 


46 


15 


23 




1 I lU I in^i 111 iji UL Is. ..1 i Kl 11 lU Ul u SI U" 

dents on campus has brought about a 
corresponding h)wering of tnir cduca- 
tional level. 


0 


4 


65 


12 


19 


30 


There is really something refreshing 
about the campus in having Black a»?d 
Indian students here. 


4 


61 


0 


4 


31 


31 


\Vlien [ see Black and White people to- 
gether in social situations. 1 feai that our 
campus is headed for trouble. 


4 


73 


8 


0 


15 


42 


Having more Black and Indian students 
on campMs sliould fiavc bee a goal of the 
C()llege years ago. 


0 


73 


4 


4 


19 


44 


Students on this campus arc not too 
friendly to other students. 


0 


12 


46 


15 


27 


47 


Tile college has contributed more to 
the program than it has received from 
the Black and Indian students. 


0 


27 


34 


8 


31 


50 


The greater tfic percentage of Blacks 
and Indians on campus the less desirable 
will our campus become. 


0 


8 


53 


8 


31 
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/Hacks Off White C<)ilcij;c Campuses 

iiulic;iicd the catujuis would be less dcsiriiblc because uf ibe prcsenee of 
Hkick aiul Indian students. 

Sevenly-seven percent of tbis group ciuild not visuaH/e Ibc campus being in 
trouble becaii Mkick and Wbile peoi)le were together in social .situations. A 
lari^c perceni.i. ()5 jicrceni. indicated there was something refresiiirig about 
the campus in ii..ving Black anil hidian students at lending: 3 1 percent failed to 
rcsj-jontl to this Ucm. 

If these sludeins were to be at the college, the staff members responding in 
Table XXII slated by a margin of 6C) percent to 1^) percent that llic\' should be 
iiUegraied into every facet of college lil'e. llowcver, less than half, 42 percent, 
said that the college had not contributeil more to the program than it had re- 
ceived frouT the lihiek and hidian students; 27 percent Ihougbt the college had; 
31 percent failed tt) resi)ond. 

Sixty-live perceiu of those responding in Table XXIll said there had not 
been loo much money wasted in this country on scholarship programs for mi- 
norilv stiitleiUs. Slightly niore than half, 54 i)ercent, answered that Black and 
Indian pet)|)le shotdtl he given pret'erential treatment to make up for the pre- 
vious conditions of tliscrimination in ihis country. On the other hand, 80 per- ^ 
ceiU felt thai these students sht)nld not be singled out for special |)rivilegcs any 
m()re than Wiitle studciUs, 

I:ighty41ve jiercent said the program should not be discontinued until the 
results of the last two years were evaluatetl; in tact, no one resented the college 
scholarships being given lo Black and Indian students. A large j)ercentage. 77 
perceiU. indicatetl llie\' slundil be given; another 23 i^ereent did not connnit 
lliemsel ves. 

Twenty-seven f)eruent saitl these students did not appreciate the free cduca- 
TABLI- XXI II 

Fl-I'LINCIS OF NON-ACADI-Mir STAFF RIiLATIVF TO 
PROCKAM PROVISIONS (N=20) 



Percentages 



Statemcni 



£0 

< 



3 There has been too much money wasted 0 12 50 15 23 
already in this ct)untry on scholarship 
programs for minority students. 

15 Black and Indian people should be shown 0 31 50 4 15 
some preference to make up for the pre- 
vious cc>iuliiions of discrimination that 
have existed in this country. 

B8 
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Clidptrr l- jvc 



(Kihir XMU anil.) 



Pcrccniagcs 



item 


Siaienieni 


a/} 

2 ^ 
^ ?? 


Agree 


Disagree 


Slrongiy 
disagree 


No 

opinion 


23 


riiese sliidenls sliould not be singled 
ow[ for .special privileges any more 
iliaii While stiidenis. 


19 


61 


12 


0 


8 


33 


This progruni for Black and Indian slii- • 
dents should be discontinued until we 
have evaluated the results of the last 
two years. 


0 


•> 


73 


12 


12 


37 


Black and Indian students do not really 
appreciate Iho free educational opportu- 
nity they urc being given. 


4 


23 


42 


8 


23 


41 


Black and Indian students on campus 
are getting a free ride without deserving 
il. 


0 


0 


73 


4 


23 


43 


1 resent Black and hidiau students being 
given sclu^lurships to attend this college. 


0 


0 


58 


19 


23 



tional oj)poriunity they were being given. But. 50 percent disagreed with them. 
Twenty-three >^ercent offered no opinion. 

No one il, . ted these students were getting a free ride without deserving 
it. Most. 77 pv .jent. said these students deserved lii,' provisions of the program; 
another 23 percent failed lo respond to the item. 

Concerning interracial dating, tjiere were mixed feelings in response to 
the various sUitcnienis in Table XXIV, in general, the group sj)lit 38 percent 
to 50 percent in favor of interracial dating, regardless of the race involved; 
overall, a total of 65 percent said interracial dating was a personal thing and 
should not be opposed by any group on campus. Ten percent or more tailed to 
respond to every item in the survey pertaining to interracial dating. 

A majority. 61 percent, favored Black and Indian students being more in- 
volved in campus social life; however, a smaller percentage. 57 percentage, .said 
it was alright tV)r Blacks. Indians and Whites to be together in social sitautions. 
but care must he taken that this did not lead to r(Mnantie involvements. 

Fifty percent of the staff re])()rting in Table XXV had no particular feelings 
about Black and Indian students on campus; however, a substantial 35 percent 
oftho.se answering did. Ninety-six percent Tell that the benetlts of the pro- 
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iilacks Oft White Collciic Caffipuses 



TABL1:XXIV (N=26) 
FI-I-LINGS OF NON-ACADI'MIC STAFF RKI.A riVl-: TO RACIAL MIXING 
t^^rccmagcs 



licm 


SialcrnciU 


c: o 


Agree 


o 

sfj 
ra 

a 


Strongi; 
disagree 


No 

opinion 


5 


1 i)bjecl to interracial datinjj. 


19 


19 


42 


8 


12 




1 resent Indian men dating White women. 


0 


31 


53 


4 


12 


13 


I resent Wliite men dating Indian women. 


4 


23 


50 


8 


15 


16 


1 would rather have an Indian sharing a 
room with me than a Black. 


0 


4 


53 


4 


39 


17 


1 resent Black men dating Indian women. 


0 


19 


46 


4 


31 


24 


1 resent Indian men dating Black women. 


0 


19 


42 


4 


35 


29 


I resent Black men dating White women. 


8 


23 


38 


4 


27 


32 


The Black and Indian students should be 
;iiore involved in campus social life. 


8 


53 


0 


4 


35 


34 


Interrac:-^' dating is a personal thing and 
.should not be opposed by any group on 
campus. 


12 


53 


12 


0 


23 


38 


I resent White men dating Black women. 


• 8 


31 


38 


0 


23 


51 


It is alright for Black.s, Indians and Whites 


4 


53 


31 


0 


12 



to be together in social' situations, but 
one must be careful that they do not 
lead to romantic involvcinent.s. 



gram should be for both races. Ninety-one percent responded that Indians 
study as hard as Blacks. 

Only 19 percent agreed these students need special courses in middle-class 
values. The majorily. 62 [)erccnt. had the opposite viewpoint. I*igluy-one per- 
cent said that Bi.^.k and Indian students were not aggressive and hostile. Fifty- 
four perceiu indicated the students took the pursuit of their studies seriously. 
Thirty-eight percent disagreed willi the idea that Black and Indian students 
iKuLtp learn to behave themselves before they would be acceptable to this 
group of respondents; 27 percent favored the idea; 35 percent failed to re- 
s[)ond to this behavioral statement. 

According to Table XXV. 43 percent favored and the same percentage. op-' 
[)ONed the idea of moving faster louring more Black and Indian students on 
campus. Sixty-live percent disagreed witli a policy of wait-and-see before be- 

72 



90 



ciww'wvj, riicndi> willi tlic BLiA and Indian students uii canipiis; 7.^ percent 
wv'ie wiNini; lu uiM)iit urUieii way to see iluil the Black and Indian sliideiils 
were sLiecessriii nn campus. Sisty-lwu percent did not know iiow to start, bat 
wanted lu fielp these sliideiiis; similarly, they said by a ()5 percent tnajorlly 
that they ^hnnld make an effort lo lalk h) ih.- lihick and Indian Ntiidents on 
campii>, 

Only 12 percent ihou^^ht there was apjireeiahle evidence of White racism 
on campiiv Many, 42 percent, u'ere opposed to tins idea: a substantial number 
ol lespnndeiits, 4b pereeiu. had no opinion or failed to answer. 

Fnily-two pereenl felt the Black and Indian students had a right to j)rotest 
their Irealment on camjHis; this idea was opposed by 31 percent; more than 
one-fourth hatl no ojiinion, 

TAIilJ' XXV 

F^i.:i: LINGS OF N0N.ACAIJL;MIC STAFf- RFLATIVI« 
TO MINORITY GROLIPS ON CAMPUS (N;^26) 



Percentages 
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iagree 


ongiy 
agree 
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Item 


Statement 
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^1 


() 


1 have no partieidar feelings one way or 
the other about Black and Indian stu- 
dents t)n campus. 


4 


46 


31 


4 


15 


1 


1 woidd rather .sec Indians getting the 
benefit of this program tlian Blacks. 


0 


0 


77 


19 


4 


12 


These studcnt.s. unlike regular Con- 
cordia students, need special courses 
in middle-class values, such as studying 
hard, keeping dormitory rooms clean, 
importance of grades, etc. 


8 


ri 


58 


4 


19 


14 


Blacks study harder than Indians. 


0 


0 


73 


8 


19 


18 


The Black and Indian students on this 
campus arc aggressive and iu)Stile. 


0 


0 


62 


19 


19 


19 


We shoidd move faster in bringing more 
Black and Indian students on campus. 


8 


35 


35 


8 


14 


21 


1 want to help the Black and Indian stu- 
dents on campus, but I do not know how 
to start. 


0 


62 




4 


15 


25 


I like attending classes and studying with 


0 


31 


4 


0 


65 



Black and Indian people. 
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JJIacks on h'liiir C\)l!<\^c Qini/ntscs 



Percentages 
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ri 
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Itoin 


SUitenioiu 












26 


[•veil ilioiigli this cjusc sounds good. I 
[uLriLrii policy Of Wiiii-jiiu-^cL uliuil i 
become friendly with the Black ;ind hi- 
dian students on campus. 


0 


8 


61 


4 


27 


28 


Most Bhick and Indian students on caiiv 
pus lake the pursuit of their studies 
seriously. 


0 


54 


11 


8 


27 


35 


No niaticr how wonderful the idea, 
Black and Indian students have to Icani 
to behave themseives before ihey will 
be acceptable ♦<> fiic on campus. 


0 


27 


30 


8 


35 


40 


If the Black and Indian students protest 
their treatment on tiiis campus, they 
would have a right and it would bo a 
healthy sign. 


0 


42 


19 


12 


27 


46 


1 should make an effort to talk to the 
Black and Indian students on campus. 


0 


65 


12 


0 


23 


48 


There is appreciable evidence of White 
racism on this canipus. 


0 


12 


38 


4 


46 


49 


1 am willing to go out of my way to see 
that the Black and Indian students arc 
successful on campus. 


0 


73 


0 


0 


27 



l:iglity-one percent of those responding in Table XXVI disagreed with the 
stereotype tluil most Blacks have an otTonsive odor: the same percentage 
opposed the iilea that Indians have a strange odor. Ninety-two percent said 
Black and Indian students were as intelligent and honest as any other student. 
Fifty percent thought that these students were no more willing to use imethi- 
cal practices than any other students. 

Although a substantial majority, 77 percent, fell badly when tl-ey saw how 
some Blacks and Indians were being treated, the respondents split almost even- 
ly, 46 percent disagreeing and 42 percent agreeing, on the question about their 
going overborn (1 in their relations with Black and Indian people, even though 
the church taught that all men were equal in the sight of God, 
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Snmplc Sludom i*oj)iil;i(jv>i} 

Tin* spriiiii qiiarU'r enrollment ui ('nncorJi:i ColleuJ on llic census dale, 
March 31. !^^70. was 737 sludenls. Thrniigli a random scleclinn of classes iViMn 
Oic C' tiege calaloiziie. 204 s(ii(K?ms were adniinislcrcu the check list. Tliis sam- 
ple represented 28 percent oi' ihe stntlent ht)dy. 

TABU: XXVI 

F^HLINGS OF NON-ACADHMIC STAFF RFLATI VF TO, 
MINORITY PFRSQNS {N=2()) 



Percentages 
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Item 


Statement 
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10 


Most Black people have an offensive 
t)dor. 


0 


0 


66 


15 


19 


11 


Black and Indian students are as intelli- 


27 


65 


4 


0 


4 




gent and honest as any other student. 












20 


Indian people have a strange odor. 


0 


0 


62 


19 




27 


I would rather go out on the lown with 
a Black than an Indian. 


0 


0 


58 


8 


34 


36 


I really feel badly when ! ^oe how some 


0 


77 


8 


4 


12 




Blacks and Indians are being treated. 












39 


Even though the church teaches that 
all men arc equal in the sight of God. it 
docs not follow that I nuist go overboard 
in my relations with Black and Indian 
people. 


0 


42 


38 


8 


12 


45 


To gel what they want. Blacks and In- 
dians, more than others, are willing to 
use unethical practices. 


0 


23 




4 


27 



Fighly-six percent of the studcius expressed that having more Black and In- 
dian studcnls at Concordia College was a good thing. "Having them on campus 
is refreshing" was noted by 74 percent of those checking the survey. In fact, 
as indicatetl in Table XXVII. 76 percent said having Black and Indlan.s students 
on campus should have been the goal of the college years ago. Because minor- 
ity students were on campus. 92 percent indicated they really shoulcl be inte- 
grated into every facet of Ci>;..ordia College life. 

A large majority. 9} perceni. said there would be no lowering of the educa- 
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lilacks on White Collci^e Campuses 



[ABLE XXVII 

FF.r.LINGS OF SAMPLii STUDENTS Ri*LATIVL TO 
GENHRALCOLLHGl: Liri: (N^204) 









Percent . 


ages 




Ilein 


Slalemcri! 


C Cj 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 




1 


Mnvino timrn RIju'I^ 'iiir1 Iti/li'iti cinrlnr-iic 


- > 1 


55 


1 


1 






at Concordia College is a good thing. 














It is more important to have Black stu- 
dents 111 Concordia ihnn Indifin Qinrlnntv 


0 


8 


61 


27 


4 


4 


Black and Indian students should be 
really integrated intc) every facet of 
C{)ncordia College lit'^c. 


38 


54 


6 


0 


") 


iS 


Concordia is a pretty good place. We 


0 


10 


44 


42 


3 




really do not need all this concern about 














change. 












22 


The increase of Black and Indian stu- 
dents on campus has brought about a 
c()rrcspt)nding lowering of our educa- 
tional level. 


1 


6 


58 


33 




30 


riicre is really something refreshing 
about the campus in having Black and 
Indian sUidents here. 




62 


20 




A 


31 


When I see Black and White people to- 
gcther in social situations. I fear that our 
campus is headed for trouble. 


1 


2 


44 


51 


2 


42 


Having more Black and Indian students 
on campus should have been a goal of the 
college years ago. 


16 


60 


14 


4 


6 


44 


Students on this campus are not loo 
friendly to other students. 


4 


1 1 


53 


28 


4 


47 


The college has contributed more to 
the program than it has received from 
the Black and Indian students. 


5 


29 


46 


6 


14 


50 


The greater the percentage of Blacks 
and Indians on campus the less desirable 
will our campus become. 


2 


9 


61 


24 


4 ^ 
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fioiiLiI level h\ incKMsinj^ die i^kick and In, it, id -.[lulciils on cunipiis. Cvxi cnP-mu 
inL;l>,»->5 pcaeni aiirccd iliul. ilic campus was not headed tin. :;blc wlien 
Black and White jiei)[)le were loi^elhcr in social siliuilions. 

By a niajorily of 86 percent, the students responded lluu the collet^e needed 
to be. concerned ahoui cliaiu!e. |-ii»luy-one percent answered that the students 
(MI the campus were friendly. I'll'ty-two percent, as opposed to 34 percent, 
said the college had not contributed more to the prograni than it had received 
troin !i?e Black and Indian students. By an overwiiehning majority. SH percent, 
they ii.:dicated having Indian students at the college was just as important as 
having Black students. 

l-ighty^six per --it of the sludenls responding in Table XXVIII di,sagrecd 
with the stateniejr i' 't there lia.s been too much money wasted on scholar- 
ship programs U < fhe nnority students in thi.s country. Another 77 percent 
said Black and li . peojile should be given preferential treatment to make 
up for the previous .-ondilioiis of discrimination which luivv: existed. However. 
83 percent said these students: shi)uld not be singled out for special privileges 
any more than White students. 

T.ABLb: XXVIII 

FI-lilJNGS or SAMPLH S1 UUI-NTS RI-LATIVi-: TQ... 
PROOKAM PROVISIONS (N=:ni)* 



Perceiitaj^es 
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UOIU 


Item 


Statement 




til 
<^ 


Ir. 
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ri 




.1 


There has been too mi:';|i money wasted 
already in this country on scholarship 
programs for minority student,s. 


■ T 


9 


54 


32 


3 


15 


Black and Irulian people slu)tild be. shown 
son^e preference to j iake up for the pre- 
vious conditions of discrimination that 
have existed in this ccnintry. 


4 


14 


45 


32 


5 


23 


These students should not be singled 
out for special privileges any more 




37 


14 


-) 


1 




than White students. 












33 


This program for Black and Indian stu- 


-> 


6 


02 


28 


-> 



dents should be discontinued until we 
have evaluated the results of the last 
two vears. 
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/ylacks on li'liile College Ciffipuscs 
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Pcrcciuages 
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Slalcinent 


(a 


To 
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37 


Black and Indian students do not really 


1 


; 2 


29 


47 


8 


4 




appreciate the free educational oppoitu- 
















nity they are being given. 














41 


Black rjiid Indian studcnis on canipiis 






16 


64 


12 


5 




arc getting a free ride without deserving 
it. 














43 


1 resent Black and Indian students being 




1 


8 


70 


17 


4 




given scliolarships to attend this college. 















Ninety percent of the students expressed disagrecviient with the thought of 
disconliruiing the program tor Black and Indian students until an evaluation 
war. made of the result-; of the previous two >v Only 9 percent resented 
Black and Indian students being given scholarships to attend college; 87 per- 
cent concurred with tlie idea. 

Fifty-five percent indicated Black .nd Indian students appreciated the edu* 
catlonal opportunity offered by the college; a substantial 41 percent felt they 
did not a-ppreciatc it. Further. 76 percent disagreed with the idea that Black 
and Indian students on campus were getting a free ride without deserving it. 

According to Table XXIX. over 70 percent of the students checking the 
survey expressed no nbjection to interracial dating in any combination. They 
said by an 88 percent margin that interracial dating was a personal thing and 
should not. be opposcd any i^roup on campus; in fact. 86 percent said 
Black and Indian students should be more involved in campus social life. 
' Seventy-one percent lespondcd tliai it was alright for Blacks, hKlians and 
Whites to be together in social situations, and this would not lead to romantic 
involvements, A slightly greater percentage, 70 percent, said it was imnuiterial 
whether they shared a room with an Indian or Black, 

Seventy-three percent of the students reporting in Table XXX expressed 
particular feelings about the Black and Indian students on campus. However, 
92 percent indicated both Black and Indian students should share equally in 
the benefits of the program. Despite these feelings, only 51 percent, as op- 
posed to 45 percent, said the college should move faster in bringing more 
Black and Indian students to the campus. 

Considering middle-class values. 76 percent said t!ie Black and Indian stu- 
dents did not need special courses, Fighty-nine percent of the sample students 
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Choplvr hive 



said the Bhick and Indiun studcnis on campus were nol aggressive and hnstile, 
Sixty-one percent ol' the students respondedjUiat Black and Indian students 
bciiaved themselves on campus, but a si/.eabl^o nmuber. 33 percent said Black 
and Indian students would have to learn to behjv5^'''fheMiselves before they 
would be acceptable on cumpus to those answering Hie survey. 

TABLBXXIX , (N=204) 

FinnJNGS OFSAMPLHSTUDBNTS RELATIVE Tp RACIAL MIXING 



Percentages 



Item 


Statement 


Strongly 
agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 


No ■ 
opinion 


5 


I object to interracial dating. 


11 


17 


55 


15 


2 


9 


! resent Indian men dating Wliite women. 


2 


12 


63 


22 


1 


13 


I resent White men dating Indian women. 


2 


15 


51 


27 


5 


16 


I would rathicar have an Indian sharing a 
room with me than a Black. 


I 


14 


62 


17 


6 


17 


[ resent Black men dating Indian women. 


4 


12 


62 


IS 


4 


24 


I resent Indian men dating Black women. 




10 


63 


19 


5 


29 


I resent Black men dating Wliiie women. 


9 


16 


51 


^.22 


3 


32 


The Black and Indian students should be 
more involved in campus social life. 


20 


66 


6 


2 


6 


34 


Interracial dating is a personal thing and 
should not be opposed by any group on 
campus. 


42 


46 


7 


2 


3 


38 


I resent White men dating Black women. 


8 


15 


43 


30 


4 


51 


It is alright for Blacks. Indians and Whites 


4 


18 


52 


19 


7 



to be together in social situations, but 
one must be careful that they do not 
lead to romantic involvements. 



Tlie statement in Table XXX calling for a wait-and-see policy before becom- 
ing friendly was opposed by 85 percent. F-ighty-fivc percent of this number 
said they should make an effort to talk to the Black and Indian students on 
campus. Less thnti half. 49 percent, of the students expressed willingness to go 
out of their way to see that the Black and Indian students were successful on 
camp\is;37 perceiU opposed this idea. Sixty percent of this group, however, 
agreedlhat they wanted to help the Black and Indian students on campus, but 
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HIacksifn Whih dfilviic (Mffipuscs 



tliL'v (iid iit)t know how lo start: M pcrccul disagreed with (liis idea, 

}-i^hly-l"mir pcrcLMil aiiswcrod llial Bliicks studs'^is-lmrd as Indians; o5 per- 
cent, however. Indicated that iiU)s( Blaek and Indian sludenls on campus diii 
no! lake llie pursuit ul" llieir studies seriously. Si.xty-tliree j)ercenl said tliese 
students did pursue tiiop studies in eaincst. 

Seventy-tour percent disajireed willi tlie itlea that tlie students in the M- 
'I l'I^S program hail a riidit to protest their treatment on eanipus, and that it 
would he a hiMltliy sign. onl\ 22 percent of this group expressed agreement 
with this statement. Regarding White racism <m campus. 64 percent of the stu- 
dents res[)oriiIiMg said tliere was no appre^jiahle evidence: only 2^^ percent ol' 
this group indicated there was, A total t)!" 7 percent of the sample students of- 
fered no o[)inion in the nuitter of White racism on campus. 



|-l;i:ldNGS OF SAMPLh: STUDIiNTS RIU.ATIVH 
TO MINORITY GROUPS ON CAMPUS (N=204) 



Percentages 
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0 


1 have no particular feelings one way or 
the other about Black and Indian stu: 
dents on campus. 


3 




58 


15 


2 


7 


1 would rather see Indians getting the 
benefit of this program than Blacks. 


0 


5 


65 


27 


3 


12 


These students, unlike regular Con- 
cordia students, nccd-spccial courses 
in middle-class values, sueh as studying 
hard, keeping dormitory rooms clean, 
importance of grades, etc. 


5 


14 




27 


5 


14 


Blacks study harder than Indians. 


1 


4 


61 


23 


I 1 


18 


The Black and Indian students on this 
campus are aggressive and hostile. 


0 


6 


54 


35 


5 




Wc should move faster in bringing more 
Black and Indian students on campus. 


10 


35 


46 


5 


4 


21 


I want to help the Black and Indian stu- 


14 


46 


28 


3 


9 



dents on campus, but I do not know how 
start. . 
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Chapter rive 



(nihil' \\X com. ) 



Pcrccniagcs 
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Slatcinent 
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25 


I like attending classes and studying with 
Black arid Indian people. 


16 


74 


5 


3 


2 


26 


Even though this cause sounds good, 1 
prefer a policy of wait-and-see before I 
become friendly with the Black and In- 
dian students on t'arnpus. 


1 


12 


66 


19 




28 


Most Black and Indian students iin cam- 
pus take the pursuit of their studies 
seriously. 


4 


59 


26 


9 


2 


35 


No matter how wonderful the idea. 
Black and Indian students have to learn 
to behave themselves before they will 
be acceptable to me on campus. 


4 


29 


42 


19 


6 


40 


If the Black and Indian students protest 
their treatment on this campus, they 
would have a riglit and it would be a 
healthy sign. 


3 


19 


49 


25 


4 


46 


I should make an effort to talk lo the 
Black and Indian students on campus. 


20 


65 


10 


1 


4 


48 


There is appreciable evidence of White 
racism on this campus. 


3 


26 


53 


1 1 


7 


49 


I am willing to go out of my way to see 
that the Black and Indian students are 
successful on campus. 


9 


50 


35 


2 


4 



An overwhelming. majority, 94 percent, as indicated in Table XXXI, dis- 
agreed with the statement that most Biack people have an offensive odor; 97 
percent refused to accept the statement tha-, Vidian people have a strange 
odor. " 

A healthy 86 percent stated Black and Indian students were as intelligent 
and honest as any other student* 

A total of 86 percent said they felt badly when they saw how some Blacks 
and Indians were being treated. Seventy-six percent disagreed with the idea 
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Hkn-kson Wliite C\)llc^v Caffipusvs 

ihal HIack.s and Indians, more tliaii ollicrs, were willing lo iiso uncihiual [)rac- 
tlccs. . 

{•pjuy-tlucc pcrcciii ol'iho sii.dcnls in llio survey said il made liule dilTer- 
LMhA* whelher (licy wcnl oui on the U)Wii with a Black or an Indian person, 
Si.\iy pcrceiil ol'tiiis j^^roup disagreed with the slalcmenl Ihiil even though the 
chnrcli leaches i.hal all men aie ei|Ual in ihe sight oTCiod, it dc;es not follow 
that lliey mu.st i;r» overho;ird io their relations with Black ami Indian people; 

percent agreed with this .statement. 

rAliLHXXXI ,N=204) 
t-1 I'.LINOS OF SAMl'Fl- .STUDliNTS RflLATIVIi TO MINORITY I'l-RSONS 



[Percentages 
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Statement 
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Agree 


Disagree 




No 

opinion 


.10 


Most Black people liiivc an offensive 
odor. 


1 


3 


41 


53 


2 


1 1 


Blaek and Indian students arc as intelli- 


34 


52 


8 




4 




gent and honest as any other student. 












:o 


Indian people have a strange odor. 


0 


1 


46 


51 


2 


27 


I would rather go out on the town with - 
a Black tlian an Indian. 




6 


68 


15 




36 


1 really feci badly when I sec how some 
Blacks and Indians arc being treated. 




57 


10 


1 


3 


39 


L-ven tlKKigh the church teaches that 
all men are equal in the sight of God, it 
does not i\)lIow that I nuiHt go-overboard 
in my relations v/ th Black and fndi.^m 
people. 


3 


36 


44 


16 


1 


45 


To get what they want. Blacks and In- 


2 


16 


57 


19 


6 




dians, more than others, are willing to / 














use unethical practices. 













M'THPS Students 



At the time the check list was administered, there were 38 M-TBPS stu- 
dents of the original 53 enrolled still registered for the spring term. All 38 stu- 
dents were given the check list to answer. Of this number, 34 returned their 
completed survey form. This represented an 89 percent return. 

All of the M-TEPS students reporting in Table XXXM .said that having 
Black and Indian students at the college svas n good thing. Highty-eight per- 
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cent iiKlicaicd llKU.IuivIng lnjj;ii, sludcius at the college was just as iinpurlanl 
as having Black sludcMUs. They :iiiswerocl by a *)I percent majority that the col- 
lege iieceled h) he concerned a!,)i)Ul change. 

I'ighty-L-ighl percent responded that the increase .of Black ai.Hl lndian stu- 
dents on campus did nol hrini; ahoul a corresponding lowering of the educa- 
li(uial level of the college; in lact. 8« percent staled tliere was'sonietliing re- 
freshing al7out the campus hi having Black and Indian students in aitendance. 
'I'hey also indicated hy a 94 percent nuirgin that this program should have been 
a goal of f he college years ago. 

Accordi,!g lo'Table XXXII, llie rcsj^oudents rejected. 91 percent to 3 per- 
eent. with 6 percent expressing no opinion, the idea that the greater the per- 
centage of Blacks and Indians on eanijnrs the less desirable the campus would 
become. Ninety-two percent said that the campus was not headed for trouble 
when they saw Blacks and Whites together in social situations; 79 percent 
stated that the Black and Indian students really should be integrated into 
every facet of Concordia College life. „ 

I-ighty^five percent expressed thai they were contributing as much to the 
prcgrani as the college was; only 12 pcrceiu answered otherwise: 3 percent 
faiied to respond to this question. Concerning friendliness of the student body, 
77 percent t)f the M-TKPS students who ansv/ered the check list agreed. th:a 
the students on tlie campus were not too friendly to.other:students: 23 per-' 



TABLli XXXIi 

Flil- LINGS OF Tl 11: M-TI- I\S STUDENTS RFLATl VF TO 
CFNFRALCOLLIiGI- UFI: (N=34.) 



Percentages 


Item SiatenietU 


Strongly 
agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 

No 

opinion . 


1 Having more Bfack and Indian students 
at Concordia College is a good thing. 


H2 


18 


0 


0 . 0 


2 ll is more important to have Black stu- 
dents at Concordia than Indian students. 


6 


3 


59 


29 3 


•4 Black and Indian student 5 should be 
really integrated into every facet of 
Concordia College life. 


41 


38 


15 


3 3 


.S Concordia is a pretty good place. We 
really do not need all this concern about 


6 


3 


24 


67 0 



cliangc. 
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Blach on White College Caniimses 
itdhlc XXXll i o)it.) 



Percentages 



i: ^ CD i: ,^2 ^ 

Ucm Slatcmcnt ^ ^ < ^ oo -o 

22 The increase of Black and Indian sUi- 6 3 26 62 3 

dents on campus has brought about a 
corresponding lowering of our educa- 
tional level. 

30 There is really something refreshing 53 35 6 3 3 
about the campus in having Black and 

hidian students here. 

31 When I see Black and White people to- 0 0 32 62 6 
gether in social situations. I fear that our 

campus is headed for trouble. 
42 Havhig more Black and Indian students " 79 15 3 0 3 
on campus should have been a goal' of the 
college years ago. 

44 Students on this campus are not too 24 53 17 6 0 

friendly to other students. 
47 'Hie college has contributed more to 3 9 85 0 3 

the program than it has received from 

the Black and Indian students. 
50 The greater the percentage of Blacks 0 3 32 59 6 

and Indians on campus the less desirable 

will our campus become. 

Ninety-four^pcrcent of the M-TEPS students, as indicated in Table XXXIH, 
said too much money has not been wasted in this country on scholarship pro- 
grams for minority students; 73 percent said Black and Indian students should 
be shown some preferential treatment to make up for the previous conditions 
of discriniination. Sixty-four percent indicated they should not be singled out 
for special privileges any more than White studcnts; 30 percent said they 

should. u a\ 

Regarding the program being discontinued for an evaluation of results, )\ 
percent disagreed with Uiis idea. Biglity-five percent said the Black and In- 
dian students in the program really appreciated the educational opportunity 
Ihey were being given. Actually, 100 percent stated that the Black and Indian 
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sUideiUs deserved every provision uf the program; further, by a sohd 100 per^ 
cent majority, they had no resentment about scholarships to attend college. 

TABLE XXXIII 

FEIILINGS OF M-TBPS STUDENTS RELATIVE TO 
PROGRAM PROVISIONS (N=34) 



Percentages 



Item 


Statement 


>. 

"Hh 

O 0) 


Agree 


Disagree ; 


Strongly ] 
disagree 


No 

opinion 


3 


There has been too much money wasted 
already in this country on scholarship 
programs for minority students. 


6 


0 


IS 


76 


0 


15 


Black and Indian people should be shown 
some preference to make up for the pre- 
vious conditions of flicrrirniiiMluAn thnl 

have existed in this country. 


29 


44 


18 


9 


0 


23 


These students should not be singled 
out for special privileges any more 
than White students. 


35 


29 


18 


12 


6 


33 


Tliis program for Black and Indian stu- 
dents should be discontinued until we 
have evaluated the results of the last 
two years. 


0 


6 


23 


68 


3 


37 


Black and Indian students do not really 
appreciate V- free educational opportu- 
nity they are being given. 


9 


3 


29 


56 


. 3 


41 


Black and Indian students on campus 
are getting a free ride without deserving 
it. 


0 


0 


15 


85 


0 


43 


I resent Black and Indian students being 
given scholarships to attend this college. 


0 


0 


18 


82 


0 



Over 75 percent of those reporting in Table XXXIV did not object to inter- 
racial dating in any racial combination at the college. They indicated, by an 85 
percent majority, that interracial dating was a personal thing and should not 
be opposed by any group on campus-;-"- 

They objected, by a 94 percent margin, to the statement that it was alright 
for Blacks, Indians and Whites to be together in social situations, if those in- 
volved were careful that these situations did not lead to romantic involvements. 
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Seventy-three percent ofllie yroupreJlponcled tliat Black ancl lndiari s.tudentJi 
should be more involved in canij)us social life. Concerning sharing rodVns, 88 
percent stated it made liitlc difference to llicni whether they shared a room' 
with a Black or an huliafu 



TABLE XXXiV {N=34) 
FI'l'LINGS OF M-THPS STUi^ENTS RIvLATIVl: TO RACIAL MIXING 

Percentages 



hem 


Statement 


Strongly 
agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 


No 

opinion 


5 


1 object to interracial dating. 


3 


15 


62 


20 


0 


9 


I resent Indian men datmg vYlnlc women. 


0 


0 


59 


38 


3 


13 


I resent White men dating Indian women. 


0 


6 


62 


32 


0 


16 


i would rather have an Indian sharing a 
room vvith me than a Black. 


0 


3 


56 


32 


,9 


17 . 


I resent Black men dating Indian women. 


0 


9 


62 


26 


3 


24 


1 resent Indian men dating Black women. 


3 


12 


50 


29 


6 


29 


I resent Black men dating Wliite women. 


18 


15 


47 


20 


0 


32 


The Black and Indian students should be 
^nore involved in campus social life. 


23 


50 


15 


3 


9 


34 


Interracial dating is a personal thing and 
should not be opposed by any group on 
campus. 


65 


20 


9 


6 


0 


38 


1 rej^ent White men dating Black women. 


15 


6 


53 


26 


0 


51 


II is alright for Blacks, Indians and Whiles 
to be together in social situations, but 
one must be careful that they do not 
lead to romantic involvements. 


0 


3 


47 


47 


3 



Sixty-seven percent of thase answering in Table XXXV expressed that they 
had particular feelings aboui. Black .Jid Indian students on campus. All stated 
that Indians shouldjbenefit from the program the same as Blacks. Seventy-six 
percen. naid they did not need a special course in middle-class values. By an 
82 percent majority, they .said that Blacks studied as hard as Indians. Ninety- 
four percent of the NLTEPS studcnts reported thai they were not aggressive 
and hostile. That they took the pursuit of their studies seriously was reported 
by 76 percent of the group. 



Kighty-oiglil pcruciit of Ihc M-THPS sludcnls said Ihc ndiiiiiiistnilion and 
facnliy ni the college should move faster in bringing more Black and Indiun 
students (ui cumpus. They were divided uhiiosi evenly, 47 percent agreeing and 
44 percent disagreeing, when asked if they wanted to help (he Black and In- ' 
dian students on campus, but theC^did not know how to starf. Sixty-seven per- 
cent ofthcni did slate thai they should make an effort lo talk to the Black 
and Indian students on campus. 

Tlie NMni\S students objected to a wuit-and-sce policy before becoming 
friendly with the Black and Indian students on campus by an cS8 percent ma- 
jority. Seventy-one percent of the gorup were willing to go out of their way to 
see that the Black and Indian students were successful on campus. 

By a 9 1 percent majority, they liked attending classes and studying with 
iihick and Indian people. Ctuicerning good behavior on'campus as a prerequi- 
site (o acceptance, 78 percent stated that Black and Indian students did not 
have to learn t(» behave on campus before they would accept them, 
^ Bghty-two percent said there was appreciable evidence ol'White racism on 
the canipns;only IS percent responded differently. Of the group, 79 percent 
said If they protested their treatment on campus, they would have a right, and 
it would be a healthy sign. 



TABLHXXXV 

FRl^LINGS OF MTEPS STUDHNTS RFLATIVI: TO 
MINORITY GROUPS ON CAMPUS (N=34) 



Percentaees 


Item 


Statement 


>» 

O o 


o 
o 


Disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 


No 

opinion 


6 


1 have no particular feelings one way or 
the other about Black and Indian stu- 
dents on campus. 


15 


12 


29 


38 


6 


7 


1 would rather see Indians getting the 
benefit of this program thnn Blacks. 


0 


0 


59 


41 


0 


12 


These students, unlike regular Con- 
cordia students, need special courses 
in middle-class values, such as studying 
■ hard, keeping dormitory rooms clean, 
in^portance of grades, etc. 


0 


IS 


26 


5U 


6 


14 


Blacks study harder than Indians. 




6 


59 


23 


9 


18 


The Black and Indian students on this 


3 


0 


47 


47 


3 



campus are aggressive and hostile. 
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Blacks on White College Campuses 
(fdhlc A'.V.V I' c(uu.) 



Percentages 



Item 



Statement 



00 r3 



< 



^ H o 

C/^ ~3 



19 VVc should niovc faster in bringing more 44 44 9 3 -0 
Black and Indian students on campus. 

21 — 1 want to help the Bhck and Indian stu- 15 32 35 9 9 
dents on campus, but I do not know how 
to start. 

25 I like attending clas.ses and studying with 29 62 6 3 0 
Black and Indian people. 

26 Even though this cause sounds good. I 0 9 29 59 3 
prefer a policy of wait-and-see before 1 

become friendly with the Black and In- 
dian students on canipus, 

28 Most Black and Indian students on cam- 20 56 15 0 .0 
pus take the pursuit of their studies 
seriously. 

35 No matter how wonderful the idea. 3 12 23 56 6 

Black and Indian students have to learn 
to behave themselves before they will 
be acceptable to me on campus. 

40 If the Black and Indian students protest 20 59 12 3 6 
their treatment on this campus, they 
would have a right and it would be a 
healthy sign. 

46 I should make an effort to talk to the 20 47 3 15 15 

Black and Indian students on campus. 

48 There is appreciable evidence of White . 47 35 15 3 0 
racism on this campus. ' 

49 I am willing to go out of my vvay to see 9^ ^62 23 3 3 
that the Black and Indian students are . . 

successful on campus. 



Ninety-one percent of those responding in Table XXXVI rejected the no- 
tion that most Black people have an offensive odor; by the same percentage, 
they disagreed with the idea that Indian people have a stnmge odor. Nincty- 
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seven percent s:iicl thai Black and Indian students were us intelligent and 
honest as any other student, [•iglity-five percent staled that Black and Indian 
students wore no more willing to use unethical practices than any other peo- 
ple. 

A majority uf 88 percent said they felt badly when they saw how some 
Black and Indian people were being treatedrRTfy^ninc percent stated they 
would go out on the town with either a Black or anindian. They disagreed by 
a C)2 percent majority with the statement that even though the ehurcirteaches 
that all men are ct|ual in the sight oFGod. it does not foMovy that they must 
go overboard in their relations with Black and Indian peoplci a si/.ciible per- 
centage, 35 percent, agreed with this statement. 

TABLli XXXVI (N=34) 
FUI2LINGS OF M-THPS STUDEN TS RBLATIVF TO MINORITY PERSONS 
Percentages 



Item 



Statement 



1 Strongly 
agree ■ 


Agree 


, Disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 


No 

opinion 


^ 3 


3 


20 


71 


'3 


68 


29 


0 


0 


3 


0 


3 


41 


50 


6 


6 


20 


41 


18 ■ 


15 


62 


26 




3 


6 


. 3 


59 


15 


20 


3 


6 


6 


38 


47 


3 



10 Most Black people have an offensive 
odor. 

1 1 Black and Indian students are as intelli- 
gent and honest as any other student. 

20 Indian people have a strange.odor, 

27 1 would rather go out on the town with 
a Black than an Indian. 

36 I really feel badly when I see how some 
Blacks and Indians are being treated. 

39 Even thougli the church teaches that 
all men are equal in the sight of God, it 
does not follow that I must go overboard 
in my relations with Black and Indian 
people. 

45/ To get what they want, Blacks and In- 
dians, more than others, are willing to 
use unethical practices. 



Retention 

The following tables are a numerical itemization of enrollment Hgures of 
the M-TEPS students at Concordia for the llrst two years of the program. 
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Group I ill the tables refers tu those who enrolled the first year of the program; 
Group JI ,refers to those who enrolled the seeond year of the program. 



TABLI2 XXXVll 
M-TEPS liNKOLLMENT 



Sex 




Years 






1968-69 


1969-70 




Group 1 


Group 1 


Group 11 


Male 


6 


2 


9 


Feniulc 


20 


17 


18 


Total 


26 


.19 


27 



TABLE XXXVIIl 

M-TEPS STUDENTS REMAINING IN THE PROGRAM 
y\T THE END OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 



Sex . 




Years 






1968-69 


1969-70 




Group 1 


Group I 


Group II 


Male 


2 


2 


8 


Female 


17 


, 13 


15 


Total 


19 


15 


23 



Aeeording to the above tables, a total of 26 students entered Coneordla Col- 
lege for the 1968-69 school year. Of this number, six were men and 20 were 
women. By the end of that school year, seven students had left the program 
for various reasons. Of the group that entered Concordia the first year of the 
program, 73 percent remained. 

Wlien Ihe 1969-70 school year began, this /3 percent or 1 9 of this group re- 
turned. By the end of the second year of school, four of this group tentatively 
had left college, but had not completely severed ties with the program. The 
sliulent.s had decided to drop otit for one quarter, with the understanding that 
they would he allowed to re-enroll for the 1971-72 .school year. This course 
was decided upon in coof)cration with the coordinator for various reasons: two 
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wcrt' iiKuned niul were having dirtlcullics :U liuiiic; llic oilier two sliiclcnls 
were having llnancial Iroiihlcs. which the prograii) was unable to help cover. Il 
was decided that a few months at home would help straighten ont these con- 
corns. 

For the 19^)0-70 scln)oI year. 27 new individuals, nine men and 18 women, 
were recruited for the program. This brought lo 53 the total number ofstu- 
dents recruited for the program. Of the 27 recruited for the 1969-70 school 
year. 23 or 85 percent were still in the program In June. 

After two years of the program. 38 of the 53 remained, with four in the 
community solving problems peculiar to their personal situations. Disregard- 
ing these four, the M-THPS program in two years retained 7 1 percent of those 
originally enrolled. 

Of those who disconlinued the j>rograni. the most frequently appearing rca- 
son was uo longer being interested in elementary education. Since this was the 
only program offered at the college under the auspices of the M-T1;PS pro< 
gram, students who changed their goal had to seek admission elsewhere. Two 
students left for full-time employment, with the statement that they were con- 
cerned with earning "bread" now-rather than delaying life for an uncertain fu- 
ture. One was counseled out for academic rea.soiis toward the end of his second 
year. A young lady married a soldier and moved from the area. 

ACT Test Scores 

The ACT niean standard scores achieved by the entering freiihman cla.sses 
of 1968 and 1969 at Concordia College are reported in Table XXXIX. Juxta- 
posed to these scores are the ACT mean standard .scores of the M-TEPS stu- 
dents who entered the college in parallel years. In practically all areas, the 
ACT mean .standard scores of the M-TBPS groups are slightly more than half 
of the corresponding scores for the freshman class for each of the years en« 
compassed in this analysis. 

As a rule of thumb. 1 7 was the ACT mean standard composite score used 
by the college as a point of rejection I'or admission. This cutoff point was rig- 
id unless other factors justified it being waived. Some factors which could in- 
lluence a reversal in deci.sion for those below this score point were good grades 
in high .school, a consistent progressive tendency in improvement through high 
school, or recommendations from t|ualilled per.sons which strongly indicate a 
student should be given a chance at college. In the main, these factors indicated 
that acceptance for students with a composite score below 17 depended on 
how much the people in the admissions department knew about the individual 
seeking admi..sion. 

Uased on this information, the data in Table XXXIX point out that as a 
group the nican standard score on the composite ACT test was below the ac- 
ceptable college admission score. It also indicated that, by the judgment of 
stuiie individuals. Ihoso students who were accepted into this program would 
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not have been given :t eliiniee Dllicrwisc. 

Ai) lUKilysis of llie ACT suiiidnid scores of one of the M-Tri\S studeiiis in- 
eludcd in Tiible XXXIX may serve to indieale llie reasoning behind aeecplance 
oftiiese St n den Is, despite liic low seores aehievcd on llic ACT lesling programs. 
One individual scored: F-nglish, 1 7; niathenialies. 13;soeiai studies, 19; natural 
sciences, 10; composite, 15. These scores implied a pattern that did not show 
imiforiii growth in all areas. In short, educational gaps existed that needed to 
be filled in certain areas. Provisions of the program were directed toward ful- 
filling the needs in these specitLe areas where possible. 

TABLE XXXIX 

ACT MEAN STANDARD SCORti-CONCORDIA COLLKGF. 



Subject.^ 


Entire 


M-TIiPS 


Entire 


M-TEPS 




Class 


Sept. 1968 


Class 


Sept. 1969 




Sept. 1968 




Sept. 1909 




F:nglish 


20.2 


12.1 


20.9 


10.7 


Mathematics 


21.1 


1 1.2 


21.9 


12.7 


Social Studies 


21.9 


13.5 


22.2 


14.3 


Natural Sciences 


22.3 


12.3 


22.8 


12.8 


Composite 


21.5 


12.4 


22.1 


!2.8 



Cunuilative College Grade-Point Averages 

Based on the grading scheme indicated previously, the composUc gaidc- 
point average of the 1968 freshman class at Concordia College was 2.48. When 
the cumulative college grade-point average was tabulated for the M-TEPS stu- 
dents who hud entered in the fall of that year, it was found to be 2.22. .26 
score points below the entire freshman class. 

Although these cumulative grade-point averages wpre fairly close, it must 
be empliasi/.ed that the M-TEPS students were given extended and intensive 
help throughout the year; Individually, the G.P.A. of this group ranged from a 
low of 1 .25 to a high of 3.40. Because this was the first year of the program, 
there may have been a slight tendaney for those having these students in class 
to be somewhat lenient in marking. 

The freshman class of the following year. 1969, earned a cumulative college 
grade-point average of 2.45. Students in the M-TEPS program who had en- 
tered during the same year earned a cumulative G.P.A, of l\81 , This represents 
,64 points below the cumulative average of the freshman class. Individually, 
the G.P.A. of ihis group ranged from a low of .25 to a high of 3.32. 

The same helps were offered this second group, but the response in grade 
point was .41 points below the nean per forma nee of the first M-TEPS students, 
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wlio hud crilcrctl in tlic fall of 1^)68. One cxpkinalioii fur llils iiuiy be that the 
teachers were less lenient in grading beeausc it was tiic second year of tiic pro- 
grain. Aiiotiicr explanation eoiild be that tiic M-TI:PS students who first began 
tile program tliought they Iiad to wurl< IiartI toward success because they were 
pioneers and all eyes were u{)on them. The latter idea was expressed over and 
over to tlie coordinator by many members of tlie origiiia! group. In tlic think- 
ing of Ihc second M-TI:PS group, tliis was not as prevalent. 

Siimmary 

A liibulalion of responses on the check list administered to the various 
groups associated with the M-THPS program was presented in this chapter. 
These groups were the advisory committee, administration, faculty, nun-aca* 
deniic staff, sample students and the M-TL-PS students. The results of this ^ 
vcy were arranged' in tables showing the percentage of responses to eav b cm. 
After each table, the various jtenis were analyzed. 

For ease of understanding, the items on the check list were organized ^. J 
five categories pertaining to the statements, which clustered around certain 
feelings. These statements were itemized under the headings: (1 ) feelings ex- 
pressing concern for general college life; (2) feelings toward program provisions; 
(3) feelings toward racial mixing; (4) feelings toward minority groups on Cam- 
pus; and (5) general fcelirigs toward minority persons. 

Tables XL and XIJ summarize the check list replies of the various groups of 
respondents. A narrative sumniarv of the major llndings accompany these ta- 
bles. 

TABLIZXL 

CHUCK LIST ITEMS MARKED ^STRONGLY AGREE'' AND ^^AC.REE'' 
BY MORE THAN 50 PRECENT OF ONE OR MORE GROUPS 



Percentages* 



I- 

3 1? 5 c: 



n 



General I Having more Black and hutian " 
Campus students at Coneordia is a good 

Life thing. 

4 Uiack and Indian studt'nts 
should bo integrated into 
every facet of Concordia 
Collvgu Ure. 

30 There is really something re- 
IVesliing about the canipus in 
lutving Black unit hidian stu- 
dents here. 



88 100 



96 



80 86 100 



88 100 88 66 92 79 



82 HO 82 65 .74 88 



93 



111 



Ulacks on White College Campuses 
(tahlr XL roiif.) 



3i 



Percentages 



*T3 



?5 



3 in 



ji ^ w 



42 Having more Uluck und Indian 88 
students on campus should have 
been a goal of the college years 



100 



79 73 



76 



94 



Program 15 
Provisions 



23 



Racial 32 
Mixing 



34 



Minority 19 

Groups 

on 

C*iH\ipus 25 



28 



40 



46 



Black and Indian people should 
be ' ) own sonie prefcrenec to 
niaki. up Tor the previous condi- 
tions of discrimination that have 
existed in this country. 

These students should not be 
singled out for special privileges 
any more than White students. 

The Blaek and Indian students 
should be more involved in 
campus social life. 

Interracial dating is a personal 
thing and should not be op- 
posed by any group on campus. 



47 



52 60 



82 100 



54 



82 100 92 



65 



80 



52 



65 



75 



80 83 



77 61 



65 



31 



86 



43 ' 45 



90 



We should move faster in bring- 
ing more Black and Indian stu- 
dents on campus. 

I like attending classes and 
studying with Blaek and In- 
dian people. 

Most Black and Indian students 76 66 54 63 

on eampus take the pursuit of 
their studios seriously. 

If the Black and Indian students 70 100 44 42 22 
protest their treatment on this 
eampus^ they would have a right 
and it would be a healthy sign. 

I should make an effort to talk 65 100 
to the Black and Indian students 
on eanipus. 



73 



64 



73 



88 85 



82 



88 



91 



76 



79 



65 85 67 
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Chapter Five 



(table XL ( out,) 



Percentages 
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48 Tlioro is appreciable evidence of 47 
WTiite racism on campus. 

49 I am willing to go out of my way 82 
to sec that the Blacic and Indian 
students arc successful on 
campus. 



60 44 100 „ 29 ' 82 



100 92 73 59 71 



-I'cellngs 11 - Black and Indian students 



Toward 

Minority 

Persons 



are as intelligent andjioncst 
as any other student. 

36 I really feel badly when 1 see 
how some Blacks and Indians 
ore being treated. 



88 .100 -94 



92 



86 



82 100 77' 77 86 88 



TABLE XLI 

CHECK LIST ITEMS MARKED '^DISAGREE" AND "STRONGLY DISAGREE" 
BY MORE THAN 50 PERCENT OF ONE OR MORE GROt^JI*S 



101 ^ 



•Geneial 2 It is more important a) iiave 
College Black students at Cuiccordia 

Life than Indian students. 



70 60 75 '^l 



8 Concordia is a pretty good 70 100 92 

pla:?c. \Vc really do not need 
all ihis concern about change. 

22 The increase of Black and In- 
dian students on campus has 
brought about a corresponding 
lowering of our educational 
level. ^ 

113 
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IHacks on Whit(f College Campuses 
((ahir X LI com,) 



Percentages 
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31 When I see LUaek and White 76 60 
people together in socinl situu- 
tion.s, 1 Tear thai our campus is 
headed for trouble. 

44 Students on this campus are noi 
loo friendly to other students. 

47 The college has contributed 
- — more to the program than it has 

received from Black and Indian 

students. 

50 Thp^rcater the percentage of 
Blacks and Indians on campus 
the less desirable will become 
our campus. 



61 



95 94 



81 



82 100 68 42 52 



82 100 94 61 85 



23 



85 



91 



Program 3 
Provisions 



33 



37 



41 



43 



Racial 5 
Mixing o 



100 92 65 



85 



There has been too much money 82 
wasted alreau> a\ this country on 
scholarship programs for minority 
students. 

This program for Black and In- 82 80 90 
dian students should be discon- 
tinued until we have evaluated 
the results of the last two years. 

Black and Indian students really 64 100 71 
do not appreciate the free educa- 
tional opportunity they are being 
given. 

Black and Indian students on 
campus are getting a free ride 
\vithout deserving it. 

1 resent Black and Indian stu- 
dents being given scholarships 
to attend this college. 
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88 100 88 77 



88 100 88 77 



! object to interracial dating. 82 100 

I resent Indian men dating 88 100 

Wliite women. 



80 



50 
57 



86 94 



90 91 
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70 
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85 



76 100 



100 



82 
97 



96 

114 
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C/utfxer Five 



(((ihlv XLI vont.) 
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.a 
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1 3 I resent White men dating Jn- 82 1 00 92 58 78 94 
dian women. 

16 I woul 1 rather have an Indian 53 80 82 57 79 88 
sharing a room with mc than a 

Black. 

17 I resent Black men dating In- 82 100 90 50 80 88 
dian women. 



24 I resent Indian men dating 82 100 86 46 82 79 

Blaek women. 

29 I resent Biack mcn dating 82 100 83 42 73 67 

^^^....-^ NVhitc women. 

38 1 resent White men dating 82 100 84 38 73 79 

Black women. 

51 rt is alright for Slacks, Indians 70 60 8? 31 71 94 
and Whites to be together in 
social situations, but one must 
be careful that they do not lead 
to r muntic involvements. 

Minority 6 1 have no particular feelings 76 80 72 35 73 67 
Groups one way or the other about 

on Black and Indiairstudcnts 

Campus on campus. 

7 1 would rather sec Indians 76 100 96 96 92 100 

getting the benefit of this 
program than Blacks. 

12 These students, unlike regular 82 100 67 62 76 76 
Concordia students, need spe- 
cial courses in middle-class 
valucs^ such as studying hard, 
\eeping dormitory rooms clean, 
importance of grades, etc. 

14 Blacks study harder than Whites. 70 60 81 81 84 82 

18 The Blacks and Indians on this 76 100 96 81 89 94 
campus arc aggressive and hostile.. 
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A substantial majority of each category reporting said.'the general campus 
life was enhanced by having the Black and Indian M-TffiS students on campus. 
An overwhelming percentage indieated these studentSisMoiild be integrated in- 
to every facet of college life. Although there was a general approvalof having 
the students on campus, there was conccrn^exprcssed by a si/eable percentage 
(W'the non-academic stalTthat trouble miglit result when Blacicand Wliite peo- 
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pie were (i)gelher in sockil siUuitiDiis; oiily eiij;Iu percent ol'lliis category clis- 
;iij;reed with the stJleineiit, 

Rei;;ircliiiu student Crieiidliness lo other students, ii kirge percentiige of tlie 
M-T!:PS students said tliis qiiahty w:is lacking in the students; 23 percent of 
tlieir number disaizreed with the statement; tlie majority indicated the students 
on campus could be friendlier to other students. 

General approval of the provisions oTlhe M^TT-PS progranj was expressed 
by well over 50 percent oT tiiose reporting, A substantial inajority answered 
tliat the country had not w;islod money on seliohn'ship programs lur minority 
■ ■ ' hc> I'M no re'MMii Micnt lowaril these students for receiving 

i , j hey s:\\. ■ M I I PS program should not be stopped for evahia- 
linii. but should continue. Also, they s;iid these students w^inuioi wasting 
their eU[;;.^ational opportnuit \ . 

Over 50 percent of the v.jnit^us categories responded that lilack and Indian 
studcniN should not be sniped out for special privilege's any more than White 
students. In keeping wiiii this concept, only 18 percent of tjie students, 3! per- 
cent of the non-academu -laff and 47 percent of the advisory comnrittee said 
some preferential treatmcr toward Hhick and Indian people should be given to 
n>ake up for the previous conditions of discriiiiination that have existed in this 
country. Seventy-three :p:.-r:ent of the M-TliPS students. 80 percent of the ad- 
ministration and 57 jKu-er . of the faculty indicated preferoiUial treatment 
was in order, 

(.'onceruing racial mixiii- including interracial dating, there was general ap- 
pri>val by well (Wer 50 p. - ont of those iespt)nding. This approval was given re- 
gardless r;f which comb:.r. ;ion t>f individuals were paired together. Over 80 per- 
cent from each of the ?^f- ips expressed that interracial dating was a personal 
thing, and should not be opposed by any group on campus; only the non-aca- 
demic staff fell slu.Mt of percentage. 

in the majority of tht* fieins concerning racial mixing, the various categories 
of res[)ondents overwhel-ningly supported the concept of personal privilege in 
daiing and sociali/ation. I his was not the case with the ntjn-acadeniic staff. On 
M)me ()f the items, only 50 percent of this group, and in some instances even 
less, had a favorable view wl;en asked about interracial situations»between per- 
sons. 

In general, there was lit iL opposition to having minority students on cam- 
pus. The vast inajority of tlu^sc reporting said the black and hulian students 
were'as welcome on can)pus,:is the regular Concordia student; they studied as 
Jiurd as the White students, and took the pursuit of their studies seriously; fur- 
fer, they were not aggressive of hostile. Prom an overall standpoint, more than 
50 percent said they should make an effort to talk to the lilack and Indian stu- 
dents and to help thern. The largest percentage of those responding expres.sed 
ihat they were willing to go out of their way to sec that the Black and Indian 
students were successful on campus. 
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Concerning hclpini* Black and Indiim suidciUs, biil not knowing iiuw to 
start, less than 50 percent of the faciihy, non-acadoniic stalTand regular "'d 
M-THPS students agreed with the concept. A substantial inajoritv tt : 
visory connnitlee and the a(hniiiislratioa, however, wanted to help . * 
how to Stan. I'videutly, lliere were some niisgivini^s on tlie i)art ofllicv. > iu 
jority of respondents about how tu begin to help the Black and Indian students 
on campus- 

The black and Indian students on campus were accepted by the vast major- 
ity. There was some licsilancy on the part ot* laculty, n on -academic stalTand 
students toward moving faster to bring n)ore Uhick and Indian students to the 
campus. Slightly more than half, 52 percent , of the faculty agreed with the 
concept, while only 43 jKMcent and 45 percent, respectively, of the non-aca- 
demic staff and students agreed with this particular point. 

,Seventy percent or belter of the advisory committee, administration and 
M-TCPS students said thai, if Black and Indian students protested their treat- 
ment on campus, they would have a right, and it would be a healthy sign; only 
- 44 percent oft he faculty agreed with this idea; among the non-academic staff- ~ 
only 42 percent agreed with the concept; when it came to the students, the 
percciuage dropped to 22 percent. 

Concerning Wliite racism, 60 percent of the administration and 82 percent 
of the M-TIiPS students said an appreciable evidence of it existed on campus, 
hi the remaining categories of respondents, less than 50 percent agreed with 
this concept. Only 2^) percent of the students and 12 percent of the non-aca- 
demic staff answered that there was ap[)reeiable evidence of White racism on 
campus. 

in relation to minority persons, the great majority, well over 70 percent 
in most cases, said they were human beings. They felt badly when they saw 
how some Blacks and Indians were being treated. They also indicated these 
students were as intelligent, ethical and honest as any other students. 

A minority, 35 percent, of the M-TliPS students disagreed with the concept 
that even though the church teaches that all men are equal in the sight of God, 
it does not follow that they must go overboard in their relations with Blaek 
and Indian j^eople. This means that the majority, 62 percent, of these students 
indicated that it does follow that people should go overboard in their relations 
with Black and Indian people. In the same vein, 46 percent of the non-aca- 
demic staff expressed disagreement with this concept. The remainder of the 
categories expressed disagreement with the statement by well over 60 percent 
. of those responding. 

Factors, other than feelings, were cxplored in this chapter to give a more 
complete picture of tlie M-Tb:PS program. Figures concerning retention were 
stressed. The ACT mean standard lest scores were presented and compared with 
the freshman class which entered at the same time. Listly, the cumulative col- 
lege grade points earned by the M^THPS students were compared with the typ- 
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icul nic;in pLMv^riiiance v^rihc frcsliniiin chisscs cnicring in piirallcl years. 

Rcgiirtliijo rctCDtioii ol" M-TRPS slutioiits cnrollccL well uvcr half or 71 per- 
cent of the miiiihcr Drigiiially recruited were still actively piirsiiinij their goal 
after two years. 'I hi.s percentage was indicative of the holding power of the pro- 
gram. 

The mean standard .score on the ACT test for the M-TI5PS students accepted 
for llie program was below the acceptable Concordia College admission score. 
This meant tliat these students would not have been admitted to the college, 
except fur the MTliPS program. Despite the.se low ACT scores, a good per- 
centage of the original MTI-PS students enrolled had managed to slay in col- 
lege. Not only had they been able to survive, but. in many cases, individual stu- 
dents had been able to approach or surpa-s the cumulative college grade-point 
averages of the respective entering freshman clas.ses at Concordia. 

M'TEPS Revisited: Five Years Later 

Any program worth its salt has to be .able to withstand the pressures of time, 
— ^rheM'TliPS program, as most programs of this naturerwns subjected to every"' 
conceivable effort to curtail it. reduce its numbers, halt its growth and even ell- 
minatc it from the campus. 

Many and varied reasons were given for opposition to the program, but the. 
program remained as a viable, on-going entity. In fact, it has stabilized and un- 
der the direction of its present director has been institutionalized, 

in the 1973-74 .school year, five years after its beginning,.a total of 50 stu- 
dents were enrolled. This made a total of 147 students participating in the pro- 
gram since its 1968 incei)tion. Of that total number, 29 had graduated with a 
four-year Bachelor of Arts degree in elementary teaching. Over those tlve years. 
68 students had dropped out along the way for various reasons. 

A further scrutiny of the program revealed that of the 29 who had gradu- 
ateil, 24 were working In their Held or fields closely associated with their ma- 
jor; 16 had entered teaching in the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan area; one 
had entered social w^ork; one was a press secretary; four were nursery school 
teachers in the area; two were working in indtistry. two were in graduate .school 
pursuing an advanced degree: two had returned home to take care of their fam- 
ily.and one had decided on the Lutheran r^iinistry, and was studying at a sem- 
inary. 

Not oidy had the student populatioiLstaibilized to where there was a steady 
flow each year of students into the program as well as graduates moving out, 
but the prograni features had been refined und described. Five years before, 
there had been only a director who worked with the students. In 1973, there 
was an assistant to the director. The assistant's duties, under the direct super- 
vision of the M-TFPS director, included counseling students in academic and 
personal ])ri^blems. tutoring or assigning tutors to students, coordinating of- 
fice activities, supervising peer-group counsehms and tutors and planning and 
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cuordiiiating program meetings, social affairs aiid special events. 

■The tutoring program, wiiicii iuici been initiated at tlie inccpiion of the pro- 
gram, had been refnied and given a new title: peer-group counselor. These stu- 
dents were expected to maintain a cumulative grade- point average of 2. 10 or 
above. They were employed 15 hours a week for S2.25 per hour by the 
iM-TEPS ofUce and were considered an extension of it, Peer-eounselors receiv- 
ed their assigned students to tutor from the assistant to the director. There was 
a tutorial room provided in the office with a blackboard, but tutors and stu- 
■;. dents were not contlned to it. Other materials, such as text books, also were 

provided to tutoi's to assist them in helping the students. 
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Chapter Six 

Concordia Model: Attitudinal 
and Administrative Concerns 

Although Concordia is a small college, this factor does not preclude the ex- 
- tracting from the scliooPs model of pertinent data which will help ensure suc- 
cess of minority recruitment programs on small and large campuses. There is a 
difference between commuter campuses, which large universities typically 
are, and the closely knit character of smaller colleges. The attitude embedded 
in the atmospherical personality of the larger university versus the smaller col- 
lege is usually more liberal and open-minded; smaller colleges usually have a 
more conservative milieu about them. 
^ — ^Nevertheless; within both surroundings there exist some of the same atti- 
tudes by various groups as exhibited in the Concordia model. With this basic 
assumption and considering the Concordia experience, several pitfalls come to 
mind which should be taken into consideration. They are criteria selection, ad- 
jTiinistrative commitment, compensatory education factors, commitment to 
equal education, philosophical attitude toward higher education, academic and 
social atmosphere, recruitment process and common intervening variables. 

Criteria Selection 

For everyone who enters the halls of ivy, there is some kind of selection 
process used. In the case of the Concordia program, several discriminators sepa- 
rated those who were admitted to the program and those who were not. Among 
these discriminators were the high school American College Test (A.C.T.) and 
grade-point average (CPA). Although these were traditional, there were hid- 
den persuaders determinec v>"»:iinly through an interview. Motivation, desire 
and a willingness to give college a hard try weighed more heavily in the think- 
ing of the recruiter than the GPA and other more obvious criteria. 

It seems that administrators have to face the fact that there has to be some 
type of selection criteria, rather than every minority person being singled out 
as less intelligent than other prospective students in general, and consequently 
admit them /// toti\ leaving the college sorting-out process to take its toll grad- 
ually. 

This really is not playing the game any fairer than the game was played in 
the past. To hold out higher education to these students when their chances 
of success are nil falls into the same category as designating a business as an 
equal-opportunity business when there is no commitment to hire minority peo- 
ple. 
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People ;ire iinl uiuuvjirc of sc!cclii)ii. After all, there is j")ieking and clioosini; 
even in the piay games of the ytuiiig. Thereftire. there .should be no hesitation 
to set sonic criteria for minority sliidenls. Consi'^eration, however, should be 
given to background, level ol' past opportunity, motivation and survival in- 
stincts. This does not nieim that grade-point average, American College Testing 
programs and other established ways should be discarded. It simply does mean 
that there are other tcelmii|ues besides the regularly used ones, 

Background, past opportunities, motivation and survival instincts can be 
learned tVoni interviews. The thrust is tt) discern how the student handles him- 
self. Is he com[)etitive? Will he wc)rk to gain a goal? Will he have trouble be*^''T!V' 
cause of the atmosphere he is placed in? Does he have control of hini.self? liow 
hard is he willing to work? Is he willing to accept help without feciings of de- 
feat and sclf-worthlessness? These are (jueslions that a trained, .skillful inter- 
viewer can assess. If the answers to these questions are positive. Tie assurance 
of success on campus has been improved greatly. 

Administrative Commitment 

The central administration t)f a college or university is a vital factor in the 
.success or failure of a minority recruitment program. It is its willingness or un- 
willingness to be involved and the level of its involvement which determines in 
large measure the direction the program takes as well as the atmosphere of the 
school. If this sector of the college is not merely responsive, but committed, it 
would be safe to say the program will be successful. When the administration 
is just responding, it is reacting because of' some pressure or force. When there 
is a commitment, however, administrators do what has to be done because 
they feel it is right. Being responsive will bring the minority student to the 
campus, but lo keep liini there dcuumds comniitmenl and dedication. 

It is wise lo know tiie difference between responsiveness and commitinent. 
With the former, the students in a program will feel they need to create pres- 
sure to achieve a goal. With the hitter, these same students will feel they have a 
friend in the administration. They will know that they can .sit down at a table 
and talk a matter over. They will know that there is a sympathetic ear and re- 
spond accordingly. 

Another factor that the administration should be cognizant of is that minor- 
ity recruitment officers, who arc easy lo come by, do not make the real dif- 
ference that affects the recruited students. The real link is the visible minority 
staff members in the classroom.s and the administrative structure. 

The simple logic here is that minority students , seeing themselves represent- 
ed on the staff will feel that they are not alone on campus. Some colleges and. 
uiiiversities have attempted to eut their cake and have it too, merely by naming 
a minority per.son as dlrec.tor of a minority recruitment program. In fur too 
many cases, this model has ended not only in frustration on the part of the re- 
cruited students, but also on the part of the director. Both frustrations have be- 
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cuine IocusclI on the college. I'hc concoinitaiii results have been liostilily, dis- 
j)lacccl maybe, but iicvcrihelcss Llirectod toward the adininistration. Botbsui- 
for feelings of ;iliciKitioii. The sliidcnls Tecl the director is a dupe for the ad- 
ministration. The director feels be is caught between the students and the ad- 
ministration, with no way out. 

If there were other minority persons on the staff and in key positions, there 
would i)e linkages which would serve to block much of the hostility, because 
there would be more than one minority person to deal with :my given situation 
that miglu arise. With one minorily stuff member, there is no give-and-take, no 
mulling over a situation because there is no one that might be sympathetic. 
With other minority staff members and administrators, a support system is 
created to, at the very least, dull a hostile thrust oi: ne part of students and a 
total feeling of despair on the part of the director. At the most, with more 
than token representation of minority groups on the staff and in the adniinis- 
Irntion, there can be a preparedness to deal with students and a working to- 
gether to overcome vvhalever snag, to smooth troubled waters. In short, with 
the lutter situation, there is a buying into the system by all parties concer-ied. 
And who is going to '?t falter something that he is a part of, a piece of which 
he owns? 

Compensatory Edueation Fuetors 

There is nothing inherently wrong with the concept of compensatory edu- 
ciition, remedial help or counseling. Where trouble rears its ugly head is in the 
manner and means used to dispense these aids. The way they are handled gives 
rise to the cry of preferential treatment, a bitter pill to swallow by some! 

The main concern in minority recruitment programs is how to give the stu- 
dent help. The best way is to meet the problem head-on by telling him that he 
needs s])ecial help. If he is college or university material, he should be big 
enough to know that if he wants to make it, he needs and must accept help. 

The help should be in the mainstream of the school as part of a program 
where all students can get help when it is needed. By all standards, a college 
or university should stand in a position with a philosophy that encompasses 
all of its students. Many cases can be cited where not only the recruited 
minority students need help, but regularly admitted students as well. The pref- 
erential treatment cry, in so many cases, comes from mainstream students who 
need help, but \\[\{\ there is no phice to which they can turn. 

Compensatory education, as vvc are referring to it here, is really a form of 
segregation. Minority students are recruited, passed in review on campus and 
helped separately w**h no thought to others in similar educational circum- 
stances. They should not be separated, but included with the mainstream stu- 
dents. It should be a concomitant to help him in the mainstream, not over to 
the side. 
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Coinniitiiient to iiquni Education 

hi few programs is there a real coiiiiiiilnienl to cqiuil cJucalioii, both tuiaii- 
cially and academically. It isn't really giving soiucdmc soniclhiiig that e'»\^ryoiie 
considers just and due: rather, it is given in the spirit of pacifying a portion of 
society. It is cotupensating with breastbeating for past inequalities. 

In a review of past injustices, it was noted that there has been a denial ol 
higher echication to minority j)crsons: therefore, they must be compensated. 
Many programs ar? like taking a person for a boat ride and letting hiin out in 
the middle of the stream, while other students are let out on the shore. In 
short, there is no real coniuiitmcnt to equal education. 

When the mission of a college or university is considered, it is no wonder 
that there has been a slippage in recruitment of minority'peoj)le for higher 
education: A college or university is in the business of educating people 
for a more productive place in society. This is accomplished either by the lib- 
eral arts avenue or by the many roads that lend toward occupations. Which- 
ever road is |)Ursued. the central core is education. 

The college or university accomplishes its task by either. leading students to 
or pushing them toward the educational trove. For minority recruitment pro- 
grams and their students, there is hardly anyone who wants to lead or push 
them. Under the guise of the democratic process of the school, school officials 
have abdicated their responsibility. Tin • Jre fact remains: No one wants to be 
identified as an Instigator. 

Now, many programs sail along recruiting less and educating less until the 
recruitment ship anchors in dry dock with no one aboard: thus, no need for 
coiHinualion. What was one time higher educatkin's re.sponse to community 
has proved how little coniniitnieiit there was to education. Community is no 
longer clamoring for these students to be educated. Because there was no real 
commitment on the part of higher education to educate these students in the 
llrsl [)liice. the death knell of these kinds of programs has been soun'ir.'\ 

Philosopical Attitude Toward Higher Education 

The educational worm seems to be sciuirniing in recent years, at least on the 
philosophical level. In the past, White society constantly admonished its child- 
ren with the importance of a college education. Lwen the lower socio-economic 
Whites heard from their elders how they should strive to mnke their way 
through the halls of ivy. liven Tannny of 'Tammy and the Bachelor'' fame 
made the great sacrifice to receive a higher education s(i that she would not 
find herself wedded to the river and living in a river shanty fui the rest of her 
''born days." Then came the big push for Blacks to achieve in the higher edu- 
cation realm. 

Now the urging for higher education" backed by philosophical arguments, 
has subsided. Blacks are being told that they should not think so strongly of 
what once was considered the magic of tiigher education. . 
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l:viMi lli(»ujih VDcational ncciipalioiial Ihcnics sclmh lo be the in thing to 
pursue, a word of caution should be observed. AH too often memory is short. 
Things go in cycles. Not too many years ago. Bhicks were not encouraged to 
seek a higher education. In fact, in some coHeges and universities, they were 
bam'.ed from udniission. The prevalent phrase was 'learn a trade; don't worry 
about all that type ot* education.*' Then the schools began looking for students. 
Most schools of higher learning opened their doors. The atmosphere changed 
as it now is changing -philosophically. The (jueslion is, if things are cyclical, 
will not the push for higlier education return to the forefront in the conscious- 
ness of society? 

More important is that being involved in the higher-educational process is 
good for Blacks psyciiologically. Only a fraction of the population graduates 
from an institution of higher education. When they complete that education, 
they know they join an elite few. This is an excellent antidote to the rejectioin 
of pride feeling which so many exhibit. 

Economic survival is a fact of life, but psychological survival must be con- 
sidered, too. Through higher education. Blacks will become acquainted with 
the societal system, and this will enable them to deal more effectively with it. 
To complete their education. Blacks will have to know how to manipulate the 
system to their advantage. When they finish, they will have the economic and 
psychological tools for this task. 

For the foregoing to reach fruition, a program for minorities has to be a 
long-range, rather than a temporary, one. The p.sychological connotation will 
become a reality, if the student is given every chance to succeed; The pride 
factor is obtained through achievement. Achievement in this sense means com- 
pletion of higher education, or "Tve been given every chance and this bag is 
not for me" verbali/.ation on the part of the student. 

Yet, what seen'.s to be happening in institutions of higher learning is the re- 
turning to the bu.siness of educating middle-chiis students for middle-class life, 
rather than striving to rai.se the sights of a people too long abandoned, save 
for brief periods of con.science-hurting by the majority. If the psychology ex- 
plored in this section is to iiave a meaning, theii long-range recruitment and 
sustained efforts toward education of this segment of society must continue 
unabated. 

Academic and Social At nio.sphere 

To have an effective recruitment program for Blacks, there has to be an 
atmosphere which is conducive to a feeling of security by the students as they 
walk on campus: their deep dowij inner being must be one of pride and dig- 
nity. In fact, people should be able to tell by their walk and facial expressions 
that they are proud of the .school and themselves. 

An atmosphere that is not conducive to pride and dignity has led many stu- 
dents on various campuses to belligerency trying to attain them. Their motives 
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h:p f bcrf] inisuiiderstood in nuiny cases. Tiiis lui^ :-jny administrators, 

lit) " id studciUs U) iliink. if not alDiid. ul lo... ',; i^.::iy, "'Wni dummies, we 
hav:' a ,.jiai [)rc)gr:Hn tor you. and you respoiic thi^ vii^Ly."' 

"^^tz: -her way slvould they respond? Thcy.mivh . -Miiin beings, too! They 
sui^\ If n all the human frailties, if frailties ilicy jr^. if belonging, loving 
an... , sinting to be a part of things. Nobody \v nts (<.'i^Hc an outsider, it is 
rarv • re that dots v.-n covet the in posititn:.i:xa S'Miialion. No more B.-.;--' ' 
ili,,i\^?' > have thai , ij-be-differcni utlilUo;i- K s. as Whites, wani u. 
knovv^nd i'cl tliat priiii^. and dignity of eo-iifort.-. ' • • belonging. 

h' } M3-iy eases. :ks feel like step-rhild" ' ' -,jhool in aeadeniie 
\.\\ >i; lations. Ihi: is illustrated on \l\c aiu. ^iv* .c as exemplified in 
Uiv "i I ' iiiodel. !' shi)\vs up in many oi I'^c c- rL ad universities in 

0 the selv»i>l mandates a non-diigiiecL to teach these stu- 

dcf Js V oa where White students are taught sk\4reed person. Are not 
Bla. ^ d:- crving of the best? 

.t uH* \ r -TC is so olten that ''We cannot findxdcv^^^e^ Black and we want 
a Biri^; (\\c staff.'' This is a cofrout. because denrcc-i Blacks are becoming 
mou;^' i more numerous. At least, these students ^ aid be taught by some- 
one wlji is seeking a higher level of education. The tr^ory is that as these stu- 
dents see and know that the instructor is struggling t gain advancement, they 
will bite the academic bullet in search of their own educational fulfillment. 

To succeed, a program must have a buying-in feature. This means that those 
who want to be part of the program must have a desire to belong. Once this is 
prevalent, the remainder is not as hard. Creating this atmosphere of pride and 
dignity opens the door for Black students to become actualized as part and 
parcel, not only of the academic world, but also of the social whirl of the 
school. When they feel inside that they belong, they will buy into the pro- 
gram, without strings attached. 

Recruitment Process 

With the experience that has been noted by many programs, it seems that 
in order to be successful the program must be geared to recruit local Blacks, 
rather than students from other parts of the nation. It would be excellent if a 
student transplanted from one section of the country to another could adjust 
to the accompanying personal and social problems which are inherent. Not 
only (joes he have to adjust to the school, with all that it entails, but also he 
must accliniati/.e to the area he finds himself immersed in, with its concomi- 
tant philosophies and idiosyncrasies. This is a double adjustment. 

From the standpoint that psychological make-up does not vary a great deal 
trom phy.siology. an analogy to the rejection of organs can be made. As trans- 
plants, organs do not function, if foreign to the body. Life styles differ in St. 
Louis, Mi.ssouri, from those in Mankato, Minnesota. It is different in Detroit, 
Michigan, than Pablo, Colorado. Thus the empha.sis on local recruitment. 
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Tlic exception hi lliis roreigM-hody siUiatior woiiJi be •» .v. i^^^-rone 
e;iriicstly buyiiig into a progiain. l-ve)i then, lie she lUt'M h ; u.-.k^f- 

slanding as \o whal he, >lie is iielling ijilo before aUenlir. 

Siudeiits t'roin ihe l(>calil> would have a bct: .*r cban > , ^e. ■. 
Ihey would know whai is expected tVom an areia-widc s:- • ^ .j:, ;. -:u^'- ir 
would be able lo cope appropriately because Ilut Is wh^. 'r\r\ ■ - uig 
for llie greater share oi" their lives. This would leave thei.. xvitl? '-v- ' ' . 
corn of ad just men I to the college. 

AncUher very important elenienl is tiie aduil^. their parciv M ,1 oib;- . n 
many cases, transplanted students have had a legitimate com . \. TlUr i ,.,ve 
strainetl a situation, resulting in community upheaval, and tlier- :s ^u^ <virV H:- 
tr:mslate what is happening to the con mum I ty at large. LociilU 
dents would have communications helj). because their parerii- oil < 
bors and friends would be in the community. 

.Another safety valve in thi.s process would be that the siu ■ ■ ' .5 hnvc 
community people with which to rap. This would go a long \ ::iUjv--^^!iv; 
thei\ to let off steam and to reach a new perspective. It also ^ >>^^;i>^:al 
aiiults, which the college or university could call on. to form -. istnjy c<:^jn- 
mitlce to look at various aspects of the program in an efforlir » ii^/. t'. 
lates to their young. In[)ut here could lend valuable assistance aujiJ- 
tions to or deletions from the programs which would help to T-Mk'^* ^H-- dril- 
ler for the students and the school. 

Common Intervening Variables 

Tlie Concordia model experienced a measure of success in it ' c-;.. be- 
cause of the intervening variables or assumptions that underscore- pro- 
gnuu. These initial helping hands contributed greatly to the studfts being ec- 
onomically and politically solvent. 

These intervening variables are mentioned specifically for the iwi-Tf ipS 
model. Among the 14 listed, there are several which were applicabk^ |o the suc- 
cess or failure of any minority recruitment program: 

(1 ) The person selected to direct the program should be prepun.--; tu oper- 
ate more in a counseling role, rather than in an administrative, ticcr^ioivmaking 
role. 

(2) Not all minority students are prepared equally for college:;tUdc{'-r'^>.v . 
entering students are granted additional opportunity in the form ofrnraratt^ni- 
ary extension, tutoring, special counseling, adjusted class loads ancL-insitiiUiiar 
modification to make up deficiencies so that success will be achievt.ii-r:ii. ra? cc 
college years. 

(3) In order to effectively compete in the world of work, the lijat must 
conie wlien all students compete on an equal basis. Therefore, by the junior 
year, all academic requirements must be met by all students. 

(4) The greatest fmancial need exists in the first two years ofcollege. There- 
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fore, provisions have been made lo assume up to the total college cost of the 
lirsi two years, based on need. By the time a student is a college junior, ihe 
should have crystalli/.ed his vocational direction :und should realize that iror- 
rowing For a college education is a reasonable e^vpectation. 

(5) Financial, academic or social .'.'ommitmaixls are liniiting circumstances. 
This must be kept in mind so as to avoid breaking promises later. 

(-6) A conscious realization must be maintained by those involved in the pro- 
gram of the gap that exists between the racial, s^ocial and economic background 
of li,i>e M'TEPS students and the dominant Ammcan cultural pattern which 
llic iichool supports and maintanis. 

(7) Implementation of this program depends on the realization of the afore- 
nienlioned variables, but it depends much more on the actualization of a staff 
that is aware, sympathetic and knowledgeable. 

The germ inherent in these variables is prevalent throughout the topics dis- 
cussed in this chapter. They succinctly add spice to a long discourse. ForXhe 
success of any minority program, there have to be elements of the foregoing 
undergirding it. The more of these provisions, the greater the suecess of the ^ 
program. A model is good or bad, successful or doomed to failure, depending 
on the basic assumptions upon which it stands. 

The Concordia model was well grounded. After seven years, it still is func- 
tioning. The intake process is just as viable as it was at. its inception. There 
have been refinements, however. In some ways, it has been streamlined. This is 
good. For something to be of value, it periodically must be refined, rejuvenated 
and culled through the process of objectivity. Only then will it grow, mature 
and survive. 
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Chapter Si'v-c^: 

Avoidance of Past Pitfalls: 
Prescription tfir^r Minority 
Recruitment TfrogEams 

riie roncordia pm^ram is a nuilti-taceled tlirujc by.a..,:;mall college tuibring 
all cducaiiojiai oppurtuniiy for a Iiniiled:r;uuiinber or. iiiinority students. 

Because an cvaliiatlun was conducted lookin^itrom vLirkans angles at the 
Mr'^ITEK model, different aspects that affected tng^e minonity students were ex 
plf>retl; attitiidinal and adniinistriitivc problems uocanie; apparent, A conscious 
elTort behind the investigation was to assess thaattitude which prevailed at the 
college; this was undertaken with the assumption that-attitudes can generate a 
multiplicity of constructive as well as destructive endeavors. Inherent in the 
following conclusions are administrative concerns which need toibe resolved. 

To make the program viable and on-going, the attitudinal and administra- 
tive problems need to be dissected anU dealt with, and alternatives generated 
and tested. This chapter briefly, will discuss these as well as other facets that 
support and enhance the model. The last section raises questions in a further 
attempt toward perfection. 

AttitudJnal Concerns 

The greater percentage of the M-TEPS studcms said the sJiudexm aiJ the col- 
lec^' were unfriendly to each other. Real or imaipned, it exisited in the minds of 
thJ^^^v^^^ilu dents; they said campu.s;]ife was a coIiOiard, businesslike existence. 
F^jtHficm, the social give-and-talb^: between human beings was absent, 

Uiecause this unfriendliness wns not a prevalent feeling among the majority 
ot the other respondents to thedheck list, something in the situation or in t!xe 
mimds of the M-TEPS students caused tliis alienation. This could have been 
bruuglit about by racial differenucs.. the special nature of the program withiiai 
thcvcollege setting, or a mental rebuff, which warned the M-TEPS students not 
to participate in college social affairs. This feeling of not being a part of things 
produced administrative. problems which hampered the operation of the pro- 
gram. 

The general consensus concerning the M-TEPS program, with its scholar- 
ship provision, was favorable; all groups surveyed answered. tiiat these provi- 
.sions should apply not only to Black and Indian students, bulito White stu- 
dents, too; there should be no singling out for special privileges. This gave the. 
impression that all students of whatever race were Tvictinis xumght up in a mfltel: 
Strom hot of their own ma ki h g. Tl le re w a s a - decidetf b re a k wi t h t hi s c o hceq5t!i. 
by the iulniinistration, faculty and M-TEPS stadents/(>erwiielmingly^.?te& 
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categories of rcspoi: ..lmHs said tlio siUiar"ti uarrarreJ prel'erciiuul trcal- 
MiL'Ut. TIic diiriculu vitli tliis dich ^my was , >w i;' sp: ..lally treat Black and 
hidian students hccu .>c nf tiicir u'^^iqic sitiiat: ;ial background, without 
making the Wjjiie siuJ^ents feel sh^: I'liangcd ....^u:.Lil;t . 

Contrary U) pupiiiar opinion, th : intcrraciii. sitmLu>:;:::^.at the college were 
not friglitening the majority o(i ose rcspt^Mdiinig to :';.'.vchcck Hst. Based on 
the percentages nj' aTmroval regardii/T-g the social ^rtuaLic'ri:, involving interracial 
dathig. tlie METERS ;udcnts were ribedded iir-i favt nnriic climate for social 
iiiieractiori. They w- :!d not be aliv laied on [.i;.. st»uu> .^ -id by any of the 
Lirpups surveyed. l"h. lon-academi. staff, howTv.cr,- 'hu L ^^Jiime niisgivin:Hs; their 
main objection was u at it was alright for IMack . Jb.i;;:Liui:.-^nd Whites to be to- 
j^etlier in social suuaiions, but this must not leadui- ;irmntic involvenients. 
Notwithstanding thi^ objection, the majority o, :u;-v;. ;ia:porting agreed in the 
final analysis that ii .vis a personal tlung and slHHiiii.:iot be opposed by any 
group on campus. Wnhin this context, the adnu:nUiiniuve;;problem was to con- 
vince the M-TEPS siouents that their fears were prefudanial and they need not 
be so concerned. . 

The M-TEPS stuiiVmts were welcomed on carn!pu.s by iiiLl. groups: in fact, the 
majority in each category was willing to go out ofpJts way toseeitbat these stu- 
dents were successful at Concordia. Despite this magnanimous. attitude, the 
problem was that only the administration and advisory cormiaitte&ikTiew how 
to help these students. The greater ■ /rnber of tuiulty, non-academic staff, 
regular students and M-TEPS students wanted :to ihelp theiBiuck-and Indian 
students, but they did not know how. Althouglv they we:r2 wiilingrto help the 
M-TEPS students take .part in every facet of college liferarid toiibe as successful 
as the regular Concordia students, they didn't know wheire:to begin. 
' The groups surveyed showed no problem wiliiUhe Nf-XEPS siudentswho 
were already on campus; sliglitly more thau halfri'SZ pexccnt, of ithe faaialty * 
and 43 and 45 percent of the non-academic.statff.and stmients, respectively, 
however, said the coliege should nio' fasiieritP^brringinHimore Blad: and In- 
dian students on campus. These groups w^tl^licto help ife.M-TSS students 
on campus and they wanted the program ;toci:Mitinue, yut^they a^ssetc fearful of 
more Blacks and Indians coming to the coll^^. This fact was hadd: to analy^.e 
clearly. Were the groups afraid of numercaiSilBiiicks andTndians iscending-r?:: 
the campus, or were many of their previc^ssjivesponses a denial anraow they 
really felt?'\Vas it a genuine prejudicial fea.j, orwas it just a teetrang on»£?it> 
brink of consen,'atism? Whatever it ras, ar: ^]to.i<ng of feelings inidifiiis arcciK 
seems necessarv - 

If the M-TEES students protesfct?iiiteii::riaj£UiT^^ ^on camputs. diey WiCiuid 
not be supporteriiby the majoritv ;ttiniteii:niis%v^Eri2&b^ staff or.ttereg- 

ular students; V(riry few of the sLiuxii:i\ftstsaar)t^n??it<2^^ 

prove any actionf of protest ojirthe : pait oiin ffetBraatik-and IniliitiiitodCTttlTiiiierfi 
apparently was ai:right and a^wsrong way oilgaaiflEgrccdress of wcjKm^gs, cnrlh^e 
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»f roups could have tfr iglit lh;r lio MTMRS students \ud no grievances wiiic-: 
viirraiUed :i protest. ' 'early, i... M-TliPS students had to find a way to briii^ 
liie.ir i»rievanccs to hgi:! withuui alienating the powerful facuky group or turn- 
ina vUc stud'jnt body .luainst tiu:ni. 

Wliitc racisiU seemingly exisi-nl in the minds of the majority of the admin- 
ist ration and the M-T'I:PS students. This atititudc was not shared in the think- 
int! of the remaining groups; a higher percentage ot^the M-TEPS students ac- 
kiu)wlcdged the existence nrwiiilc racism than the administration. Real or 
ixnaginary, the students' feelings of alienation and of not belonging to college 
life were prevalent, compounded by the possibility of White racism, it could 
be that there was a cause-and-effect relationslnp in the react i-nis of the M-TEP" 
students: Hither they were alienated because of Wl^ile racism or they felt Wliiu 
racism because they were alienated. Whichever, tfdi:^ concept was uppermost in 
the nunds of 82 percent of these students. 

(' 'icerning the church, the ;majurity of the M-^PS students responded that 
the ■ :\>plc at the college should live up to the Icneits of their churcih. That is, 
if aiXiiiiet taught by the church is the equality of all: raiin before God. then it 
f()fc)ued that they should go (n'crboard for BlacLjLnd:Indiaii::people who are 
eqtuJi to them before God. Inkv^rcnt in this was tha.t this religious tenet has 
beenTcaudit to people for decades, with little-carry over from childhood to 
adulQioud. The problem ihc M'-TEPS students identi!fkd waslhat the people at 
the college gave little more than lip service to this conccpL, for the concept 
I n^ piled that you go out of your way for all mankind, if you believe all men 
arc equal in the sight of God. 

Collfirge-Wide Action Steps 

A broad-based, college-wide education program should be launched forfe' 
varioois groups who responded in the survey that they wanted to help the 
iVtTBPS student, but did not know how. One phase of this pro^ryaii^ouMiuft- 
vojvo small group sessions around the campus to disciuis A^«th fLficiiiity, remkaz:- 
students and non-acadei^iic staff ways they can be of ^lervLioi to these studcni- 

Among other things^ suggestions should be offerednbout making an effou 
to talk to and to be friendly with those students, to include them in college 
events, to create idle chatter time or bull sessions, and.above.all, to have un- 
derstanding iind patience. The group sessions of this nsMre-also should iiidudv^ 
some M-TEPS students so that a give-and-take exchange; can occur con ::!mrng 
feeluigs of alienation aad Wliite racism. Hopefully, the:icarr^' ")ver frc^T: Jihesc 
.se.ssii!)ns will lead to a ripple effect throughout the con^.Thii3iiHEt!liis 
method- both sides may learn that some of their feais cuncjerningigivi!: erthei 
;i352r^gr«?tt.&«dless. 

AiH?iher phase of thisiprogram eould develop throughitlic studemt ijitnate, 
•vw.tli:eiMphasis on what; it means to feel alienated^and-tocrffiit be:a partuoif the 
college. This group could^devise ways of ineludingimore.at the.M-TEPS stUr- 
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dcnls al variv)iis events: il iiiiglit iiiauguralc ;i buddy system between White and 
M-TEPS students on tlic same basis as nppcrclassnicn to iVcshnien. This may 
lead to a further brcakii^g down of barriers. 

A third phase of this progratii could ho a rap chnic once a week foruny stu- 
dent or I'aculty nicnibor on campus who has a gripe, coniphiint or infurniaiiu;i- 
5Jccking~dc5;ircr11rD"~C'nll"producl liiis'^cliTi'lc wc)uld Ije^irccl answers lor 
those concerns. It also could serve as a safety valve for the faculty and studetit 
body whon't:ho fears and accusations of preferential treatment reach a feverish 
pitch. 

Intensive groups sessions with M-TGPS students seem warranted. These 
students need to explore, witlh their raciilty coordinator as well as others on 
the campus, many of the llndings inherent in this check list. In particular, they 
need to investigate their concepts of religion, alienation. White racism and 
their relationships with the White students at Concordia. They need to hold 
themselves up to a mirror and delve into whether their feelings are real or imag- 
inar>'. Ti\en, based on their assessments, constructive actions should be taker, 
oil the campus to correct these real or fancied misconceptions. 

The M-TEPS program, as it matures and becomes well-established on caxiv 
pus, should open its provisions to a few White students who meet all the cri- 
teria, except race. This would be in line with the suggestion of the majority <a.f 
those responding to the survey; they said, in effect, t-liat special privileges ovsnf 
White students should be abandoned. AJthougli some White students should 
be included in the program, care should be taken that the majority of the re- 
cruited students are needy Black and Indian students', maintaining the original 
intent of the program. Admitting some needy Whites would allay much of the 
criticism of the racial preferential treatment being offered. Many White stu- 
dents also need financial and tutorial;:helps. This would serve to bring together 
under or,o coordinator two separate student facets, which already exist on^cam- 
pus- the M^TEPS program and the regular financiahaid program. 

Other Facet.s and Some Questions 

Tlierc were many facets of this project which warranted further study and 
cvaluativj^n. The most pressing seemed to be an evaluation of the.special helips 
offered by the college, advantages and disadvantages of preferential treatment, 
retention of M-TEPS students versus retention of the general Concordia stu- 
dent body and the identification of the factors involved in .why the M-TEPS 
students, in view of the results of this .survey, were not fully integrated into 
all phases of Concordia College life. 

The special helps, such as adjusted course load, .slowed-down:instruction, 
tutorial helps and reading diffeulties clinic, offered to M-TEPS students could 
.stand to be looked at and evalitiated. Were these concomitant aids of real valuer, 
oi^ could these students have achieved as well as they did without them?'^Isv.any 
particular aid or combination of aids better suited than others for. these^ste- 
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dcius? Would il he beiler to forgel aboiil siipfjlcincnUil nssislaiice and con- 
centrale on Improving ra()p()rt bolwccn sUidiinl and teacher? 

It would be interesliny to investigate thcLdvaiuages and disadvantages in- 
herent in the concept o(* pret'ereiilial treatment. Hinpliasis slioidd be directed 
toward how the reactions of the student body in tliis area affect the alienation 
fcehngs of tiie group being given preferential treatment. Do the remarks and 
obvious hostile feelings generated on campus produce an inferior or superior 
feeling in tliose who are given preicrential treatn^cnt? How do you deal with 
the feelings of those students who think they arc being slighted when otiicrs 
arc given special trealnieiu. Wiiat safeguards will best shield a project from crit- 
icisni of tills nature? Is the criticism of preferential treatment a necessary evil 
that in reality helps a project to grow and mature? 

No attempt was made in this evaluation to compare the retention of the 
M-TBPS students with the retention of the general Concordia student body. 
Was the retention factor better, worse or tlie same? If better, what factors 
could have contributed to this? If worse, why? If the same, then why a pro- 
gram of this nature? 

Considering the fmdings of this survey, why is there a hesitancy on the part 
c»f the M-TIIPS students to become invt^ived in all phases of the social life of 
the college? The tlndings in this study indicate that the various groups respond- 
ing arc open to participation by the M-FEPS ^;nLidents in every facet of the col 
lege. The academic side of college life is only r irt of the benefits to be gained. 
As the program is viewed now. only this facet :s pursued to its fullest by the 
majority of the M-TEPS students. Why arc th-y hesitant even after two years 
of being at college? What arc the fears that kt^p M-TEPS students from 
fully participating in all aspects ofxampus lifii? Would these fears, if they did 
fully integrate into campus activities, become a reality despite the fmdings of 
the present survey? 

Comments by Survey Participants 

Many of the participants in the survey expressed themselves in the open- 
ended section of tiie- attitude scale. The following excerpts are taken from the 
eonnnents they made. They are divided into gmups of respondents. 

Comments from Advisory Committee members: 

I see Blacks as people first -they have special problems because of society's 
attitude toward their Blackness and society's behavior toward them as Black 
people. Yet they have some assets because of who they are and what their ex- 
periences have been. 

Some of my feelings don't fail into the either/or category. I think It is as 
equally important to have Black, Indian and other minority students on cam- 
RtjS.L would not sacrifice one for the other. Nor would J .set one. against the- - 
other. I would not expect either one to sacrificeihis identity, values and goals 
for the sake of the other. There has to be room for individual and group dif- 
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fcrcnces. 

TliL'V iBhicks] have dciiionstratcd a degree of iiptightness which tends to 
alienate them from other Blaeks. Whites and 1 suspect iVuiii themselves also. 
While the alienation is understandable, it nevertheless otTeetively diminishes 
eoiiinuinieatiuns and contributes Utile that is meaningful. 

I believe the Indian is the most numerous minority in Minnesota and per- 
haps more neglected than Blacks. I don't want the two groups played off 
against each other or neglected by emphasis on the other, but more work 
should be done with the Indians now. 

Why your hang up with race? Personally, it doesn't make a damn bit of dif- 
ference what a person's color of skin is. 

Both Bhicks and Indians are underprivileged because of past and present stu- 
pid racial prejudice and unholy stereotyping. 

It is our privilege and duty to do justice and practice love and mercy to all. 
Let us desist from crnphasi/ing racial emphasis. 

Your cjuestionnaire is an insult to intelligence and to the teachings of scrip- 
ture. All men are created iii the image of God-all men are redeemed by the 
Son of God -all men are possessed of the capacity to be reniade into the image' 
of God by the sanctifying operation of the Holy Spirit. 

Forget about race, and love and minister to all. Racism is damnable. You 
are not helping by calling attention to racial differences or cultural gaps. 

Wliile I do not personally object to dating or marriage of people of different 
backgrounds, I feel strongly that tho.se contemplating marriage must be coun- 
seled so they see some of the hang tips they and others face or will face. 

Comments from college administrators: 

An explanation of interracial dating-there is nothing wrong with it. I do not 
resent it. For the sake of family I am honestly analy7.ing my feelings when I 
say I consider it unwise. I believe the statements have captured quite well my 
own personal feelings. I am still in the process of trying to remove racist feel- 
ings which crop up within me and keep me frotii leading the Christian life 
which I should in this respect. 

Like men of other races, 1 find i cannot identify a person as a member of a 
race, but rather I hope I can see them as individuals. 

Conunents from faculty members: 

I have feelings on interracial dating and marriage only because of the social 
problems they face in addition to the usual marital problems. This is based on 
experiences of two good friends of mine who are married to men of another 
race. It's been really tougli for them and their children! 

I am happy to have Black and Indian students on our campus, but I would 
like to avoid the feeling that we r.^/e "Wliite," "Black," *'Indian," etc. students 
here. To me they are all exciting young people and I appreciate them for their 
individual worth— not because they are of a particular color. 

I feel that many of my answers are going to sound prejudiced, but they are 
true because so many Blacks and Indians are lower class. Thus, my answers are 
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directed at llic lower class aspect {which is only inherent in the majority of 
their upbrii/gings) and the two ideas cannot be divorced. 

Bhicks and Indians have given more to iny classes than many students. Any 
diniciilties that may come up nre sliglit in comparison to what they offer. We 
need this program -Don't let it falter. ' 

Blacks are not vocal enough on this campus about demanding their rights. 

I feci one weakness in the program is that the faculty has not been properly 
educated to the problems of the Blacks. I know very few of my fellow staff 
members who liiive read extensively about the problems of racism. 

So very often many of us wish to bridge the racial gap on campus, but we 
find minority students afraid and cannot find successful ways of reaching one 
another. 

Comments from non-academic staff members; 

[ feel that this is a fine prt)gram by winch many have benefited and will con- 
tinue to benefit in one way or another. I for one, have become more open- 
minded about minority groups since this program began. 

I feel Some of the Black students on campus really work hard for what they 
receive acadeniicnlly. Some have been on the dean's list several times, others 
being close. I also feel the faculty have gone overboard trying to make college 
life a success for minority students, such as tutors, remedial reading, lengthen- 
ing the probation period, etc. Why was this offered just to M-TEPS? No wonder 
the regular students don't feel it's fair, it isn't really! 

Actually, 1 guess I've always been rather sheltered. Although for years I 
tried to pride myself-on not being prejudiced-when it comes riglit down to it- 
I am to a point. 

I definitely don't think that people of different races should date. It might 
lead to marriage which 1 don't believe is riglit. I think races should marry 
their own. 

1 would like to feel that I treat Blacks, Indians and Whites the same. Usually 
I find myself giving all students the benefit of a doubt and treat them as equals. 
However, if a student of any color is impolite to me I will not go overboard to 
be helpful the next lime. I usually give them the official office attention and 
let it go at that. 

The M-TEPS program has come a long way. It is sad for me to see that more 
people haven't bejn positively affected by it. We all expect too much of a new 
program. 

The program opened my eyes to my own feelings and I am grateful for that. 
That if we truly love God we will love our fellow man also regardless of 
color, therefore love is basic in our treatment of others. 
We have good and bad in both races. 

Conmients from students sampled: 

A young Canudian girl, age 1 7, in her freshman year-Some of these ques- 
tions I will not answer because I don't think they have worth on a racial basis 
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but rather on an iiidi^'Hlual l)asis. F^'or exaiiiplc, it does not make any dilTerenec 
whether I i^o out on the town willi a Black or an Indian -if 1 Hke hini-and he's 
a iVieiid I'd ^i) rei^ardless. Some 131 aek and Indian students need courses in mid- 
dle class values -others don't. It depends upon their background- 'For example, 
1 liave friends at home [Canada | who liavc hvcd on reservations dl tiicir lives - 
and in some areas Uiey arc just backwards, not Iv r^nuse they arc stupid but just 
because they haven't been exposed. 

Sometimes 1 don't know how ITeel when 131;: .sand Indimis are created 
badly. 1 really want to feel bad and I really wai: ;;o help- but at the uuno ume 
I'm willing to remain uiivjoncerned. 

An l8-ycar-i)ld female freshman froim a farm iu rural Minnesota Thcieuie 
sonie I31acks who probably have the neiiative attitude and want to use violiMiice. 
These give a bad name to the rest oi'ilic Blacks. But the Blacks that I hav.r 
gotten to know arc very nice people and I think a lot of them. Right no?^ Vm 
tut(jring a small Negro girl and 1 really cure i.'bout her education aud wan U) 
lielp her. 

A. 10-ycar-old male from a small town in Minnesota-'Just as weihiiv^: :i -isn- 
eration gap so also we have a racist gap which is obvious and theoretiidJJv -solv- 
able. However, practically, the situation is more coniplicated because lunii] jli 
people stop seeing White {)r Black as a unique identity, we will have our a . le-old 
race problem. Personally. I want every Black or Indian to be treated ev^rry 
way that Whites are. But there are still ion many people on both sides of dlie 
argument who can't sec eye to eye, 

A 19-year-old sophom{)re male from the Minneapolis-St. Pau] nict2rv>p<>Jiiiun 
area To tell the truth, I am more inclined to accept Indians ratlien-itiimsnJBlliicks. 
I feel the Indians have been given a worse deal tJian Blacks, because li !mv.c seeni 
sonic of their reservations, and after all this was their homeland, i'danaot oh^ 
jccl to intermarriage between Whites and Indians as with Blacks. 1;ac!tually ;ne- 
spect the Indians nu)re than any other racial group in America, including 
Whites, because of the abuse they have taken and the serenity with wlricEi they 
took it. We, Whites, have a lot to learn, maybe niwrc than the Bladks ajud In- 
dians. 

A 20-ycar-old junior girl from an ont-ol-state small town— 1 am fromsan all- 
Wliite community 1 20.000 1 , and associating with other races is a new exper- 
ience for me. It has been an enjoyable experience, generally. I Ivpe the M-TEPS 
program grows here at Concordia. 1 luive a lot of respect for sonse oi these stu- 
dents wlu) [lave really been working hard. 

A ZO-ycar-old sophomore girl from a farm in rural Minnesota- Oatil J-ailitend- 
ed Concordia last year I had had absoiiutely no contact with any Black. IlieyVc 
people like mo. I feel the need to proA^x* myself, etc. Well, so do they in iraiany 
instances, but it is always an individual thing. 

An 1 8-ycar-C)ld freshman girl from a farm in rural Minnesota— I |ust feel that 
this dating business is up to the individuals. It is their personal tiling. I donT 
believe in telling anyone whom or who tlTcy cair t datc;- 

A 20-year-old girl in her junior year from the metropolitan area-Sonie of 
the Black students on this campus are the nicest people 1 know (next persotjal- 
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ly| . They work hard and lake educatiun seriously. Others appear to have the 
l-doij't-uare attitude. I really enjoy liuving them on campus. Others seem to be 
here just to raise a ruckus, ()ut that is true of Whites also. 

A 20-yoar-oUl sophomore male student from a metropolitan area outside 
the state of Minnesota - I feel they just as much as Whites should be given every 
op})ortunity available for advancement; however, because ihey are a minority 
group they should not be given any special privi'egcs but should work like most 
Whites for their success. 

A 22-year-old .senior girl born and raised in a small town Iweryone should 
have to \vf>rk a little for his keep, but i think the Negro as well as the Indian 
shoiild be'given more understanding and consideration and patience than wc 
are giving them. 

I think the Whites whole problem is that wc arc afraid of them and what 
they may do if they become more intelligent and powerful. 

A 22-year-old male in his junior year from a small town outside the state of 
Minnesota -Blacks and Indians are exactly like Whites except for a complex, in 
a certain few. about being repaid for the wrongs done them years and decades 
and centuries ago. liquality now is the only answer. 

An 18-year-old nude student in his freshman year from a farm in rural Minn- 
esota-! feel tiuit some of the Black students do not deserve any sort of scholar- 
ship. Some of them seen) to think that college is a great place to go to stay a- 
wuy from work or the army. It's too bad that some have to spoil it for every- 
one else |uthor Hlack students]. These that do work hard deserve everything 
they are getting. 

An 18-year-old freshman gid from a small Minnesota town- To me. Blacks. 
Whites and Indians are all the same. I don't sec that the color of one's skin is 
oTany importance. I am a White female but I woidd have no misgivings about 
n'uirrying either an Indian, a Negro or n person of another race. I think ail 
their protests on race are stupid, ridiculous and pathetic, it really shows the 
stupidity of man. Maybe some Negroes and Indians arc militant and la/.y but so 
arc some Whites and it is not the color of one's skin that makes n person that 
way. All men are ccjual in the sight of God and 1 think it is one of man's short- 
comings if he canU (or I should say won't) accept that fact. I think everything 
should be done that can be to help people realize that all men are brothers. 

A 20-yoar-old girl in her junior year from a rural Minnesota town-l feel no 
.'uperior attitude towards Negroes, but 1 really resent it if they act like they 
are superior to me. I know that some are superior in intelligence and fni willing 
to learn from them, but they should carry no chip on their shoulder because 
Tm not trying to carry a chip on my .shoulder. 

A 2l7ear-old female junior from a niral town outside of Minnesota - Some- 
times I am scared of sonic of the Black students here on campus. 

A l9-yoarM)ld male sophomore from the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan 
area This is asinine! 

You are sick! Why must you ask sick, leading, presumptuous questions? 
This thing is an insult. 
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I am prejudiced against groups -t)r any color! I only enjoy dealing with in- 
dividuals and I am color blind! 

Wliy White racism, why not Indian or Black or Yellow racism? 
Your prejudices are terribly bold here! 

I feel that a man is a man and is to be treated as an individual. If he proves 
to be a valuable, good, friendly or nice type, then he merits respect. Ifmot, 
then perhaps he doesn't. Individuals are Individuals, not Blacks, not Indians, 
not White] 

A 19-year-old freshman from a small rural Minnesota town— I feel that 
Blacks should be given every opportunity that Whites have, but not be given 
everything and expected to give nothing in return. I intend always to be friend- 
ly with them, but I will never go out of my way and make myself super sweet 
or pushy. I will treat them as equals, because they are; and if they prefer to 
h:ive little to do with nie, that is their choice and I won't make a nuisance to 
try and change it. 1 will never refuse to talk to a Black. 

An 18-year-old freshman male from an outstale small town— The Blacks 
shouldn't feel they're belter thanJVhites. They don't really participate in 
school activities and usual seclude themselves from everyone. I don't feel I'm 
radical in my thoughts. The M-TEPS program should be more choosy in pick- 
ing their students. Blacks should be happy they have such a program—poor 
Whites don't. 

A senior girl from a small, rural Minnesota town— My thoughts are very con- 
fused. I am thinking now of a very close friend of mine who is a Negro. Wlien 
\ am with him, i notice nothing different. He's just a great guy! But sometimes 
I am crudely reminded of the difference in our skin by ignorant, rude onlook-. 
ers. Before I came to Concordia, I had never even known a Negro person. When 
I told my parents about my new experience, they thought it was great, but.... 
At first, it made nie mad that they added the *'but" because I thought they 
were being prejudiced. Then, I realized what they were saying in one short 
word. It wasn't that they were prejudiced, it was just that they were trying to 
make me think-which I did. My parents thought it wasjust fine to have 
friends, but they wanted me to reali/.e what would happen if our relationship 
should develop into something more than mere friendship. Even if I try not to 
sec it, there are very acute prejudices between races. I realized that people be- 
long to groups divided by the color of skin. My parents were trying to tell me 
that a child born of mixed parents had no group to belong to. This was true. I 
hated to admit it, but it was. 

Comments from M-TEPS students: 

A 20-year-old male sophomore student- The Blacks arc beautiful people. 
Before we can say they arc doing things unethical or just being violent we must 
understand why. 

Wliat has been done to the Black man in the last 200 years? Isn't he finally 
trying to get to where he should have been then? It's time for change and wc 
are not going to get anything by sitting down and talking. That's all they've 
done for a long time-and where is the Black man today? 
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All 18-ycar-olcl female fresluiian -Blacks and Indians arc willing to make 
something of their self. All they need is a chance. 

A ?6.year-()Id freshman girl -it would be extremely good if the White stu- 
dents V'cre oriented in some way lo understand the need ibr education. Some- 
how being RIack and being educated in an inferior environment has caused 
traumatic experience. If the Whites would share some of the knowledge that 
they have, rather than fear someone copying from them, we could all learn 
some more. 

A sophomore girl who refused to indicate her age-I don't feel that Con- 
cordia campus atmosphere is friendly. I feel that most of the friendliness is all 
make believe. 

A 19-year-oId male student-For Concordia to have a higher percentage of 
Blacks and Indians on campus or in school would be better ibr them and every- 
body else. Thus Concordia needs Afro-American History II, III, IV and other 
courses. 

An 18-year-old Indian girl in her freshman year-On this campus, alienation . 
of Black and Indian students is present, but not strongly. Some of these White 
kids on campus came from small farm towns and aren't familiar with Indians 
and Blacks. So out of ignorance, they don't really know how to act, and they 
don't realize Indians and Blacks are human. To overcome this they should 
understand the Blacks' feelings and the Indians' culture. 

A 26-year-old freshman girl-Being Black I have a strong race pride. The dis- 
interest I have expressed in interracial dating is due to a feeling that those 
minorities who date interracially have a certain feeling of social inferiority and 
can only affirm their worth by dating Whites. The time is for Black people to 
unite and get themselves together. 

A 26-year-old female freshman-The pertinent question is not that Blacks 
and Whites. Indians and Whites or any other interracial combination will assim- 
ilate toward interracial mating. One group with pride in themselves will tend to 
. preserve themselves. If Wliites could realize this and quit judging other races 
by White middle-class standards they would have little to fear. They presume 
that they are so superior that other races would just naturally gravitate to 
them. If they would view other races as humans, capable o( ihc s'dmc basic 
sentiments as them.selves, then the exterior differences would appear as they 
really arc-supertlcial. 

For tliis reason. I am in favor of Concordia's program to bring Blacks and 
Indians to this school. The idea is noble. The methods do require improvement. 

Summary 

This chapter expressed some ideas that would help to make a minority re- 
cruitment model more efficient. It laid out a three-phase educational program 
for giving help to the minority students recruited; this program was directed 
toward (he feelings of aliciuition the minority students on campus felt. It in- 
cluded, among others, rap clinics, the buddy-system technique and inclusion 
in college events, 
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An ovcmll look :it the p;irticip;ints' altitudes and concerns brought the Con- 
cordia model into better perspective. Then, some college-wide actio.n steps 
based on the outcomes relative to attitudes and problems further refined the 
program. Toward the end of this chapter thought-provoking questions attempt- 
ed to fiirtiier delineate the model. 

The hist section was devoted to conuiients made by the various sui-vey parti- 
cipants. 
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Appendix (sample qulst/ona/re) 

METROPOLITAN TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM SELECTION SURVEY 
Concordia College, St. Paul 

INSTRUCTIONS: The MetropolUaii Teacher E^acation Program Selection 
(M-TEFS) program was inaugurated at ConcordiaCollege during the summer 
of 1968. It is anprogram to recruit Blackand IndiaiLstudents for the elemen- 
tary teaching profession who otherwise v«3ul(fenot±ave the opportunity of a 
college education. The purpose of this:suEyey;is tocassess the feelings of those 
connected witlrthe Concordia program. 

This survey consists of 51 stateinents.I33iers:.are no right or wrong answers. 
What is wanted is your own individiiallfeeliBSCTn 

This survey is anonymous. Aftearcomphttanvofithe background informa- 
tion, please read-each statement caiefully andimin^ your response in the ap- 
propriate column on the riglit. As help, itmi^t;be good to preface each state- 
ment with "My feeling toward Black and Indian:stadents is...! " 

I. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

Check the appropriate blank in the following section that applies to you. 

l.Age: 2.Sex: M F 3. Number of years at Concordia: 1^ 

2 3 4 

4. Began freshman year at Concordia: Yes No 

5. Transfer student to Concordia: Yes No 

6. Program: Elementary Ed. Social Work Ministerial ^ 

Deaconess General 

7. Concentration:^ 

8. Place of birth: 

City State County , 

9. Where did you, spend most of your childhood: 

City State County 

10. Parent's occupation: ^ 
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1 1. If employed at Concordia, state: Rank Department 

Position Other occupation 

12. Are you a member of the M-TIIPS program: Yes No 

13. Marital status: Single Married Divorced Widowed 

Separated Remarried 

14. Dormitory student Day student ^_ Non-student 

15. If you arc a student, what percentage of your income is deriv<id from: 

Parents Work-Studyl;;^_: Scholarship Off-campus job 

Loans Other (specify ) „ 

16. Religious afniiatlon: ^ 

17. How often do you go to church: Once a week Two or three times a 

month Once a year Less^ 

18. How many close friends (not necessarily on campus) do you have who are: 
Black Indian ^ White Other 

19. I think of myself as: Black Indian White Other 

20. Frequency of contact with: Blacks Indians White Other 

II. SURVEY STATEMENTS 
Check the appropriate blank on the right that most nearly approaches your 
feeling. 



O CJ 

Hem 'Statement ^ ^ 

1 . Having more Black and Indian students at Con- 
cordia College is a good thing. 

2. It is more important to have- Black students at 
Concordia than Indian students. 

3. There has been too much money wasted already 
in this country on scholarship programs for 
minority students. 

4. Black.and Indian students really should be inte- 
grated into every facet of Concordia College 
Hfe. 

5. I object to interracial dating. 

6. 1 have no particular feelings one way or the 
other about Black and Indian students on 
campus. 
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7. I would rather see Indians getting the benefit of 
this program than Blacks. 

8. Concordia is a pretty good place. We really do 
not need all this concern about change. 

9. I resent Indian men dating White women, 

10. Most Black people have an offensive odor. 

1 1. Black and Indian students are as intelligent and 
honest as any other student. 

1 2. These students, unlike regular Concordia stu- 
dents, need special courses in middle-class values, 
such as studying hard, keeping dormitory rooms 
clean, importance of grades, etc. 

13. I resent White men dating Indian women. 

14. Blacks study harder than Indians. 

1 5. Black and Indian people should be shown some 
preference to make up for the previous condi- 
tions of discrimination that have existed in this 
country. 

16. I would rather have an Indian sharing a room 
with me than a Black. 

1 7. I resenl Black men dating Indian women. 

18. The Black and Indian students on this campus 
are aggressive and hostile. 

19. Wc should move faster in bringing more Black 
and Indian students on campus. 

20. Indian people have a strange odor. 

21. J-want to help the Black and Indian students on 
campus, but I do not know how to start. 

22. The increase of Black and Indian students- on 
campus has. brought about a corresponding 
lowering of our educational level. 

23. These students should not be singled out for 
special privileges any more than White students. 

24. 1 resent Indian men dating Black women, 

25. I like attending classes and studying with Black 
and Indian people. 
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26. Even though this cause sounds good, I prefer a 
pohcy of wait-and-see before I become friendly 
with the Black and. Indian students on campus. 

27. I would rather go out on the town with a Black 
than an Indian. 

28. Most Black and Indian students on campus take 
the pursuit of their studies seriously. 

29. I resent Black men dating White women. 

30. There is really something refreshing about the 
campus in having Black and Indian students 
here. 

31. When I see Black and White people together in 
social situations I fear that our campus is headed 
for trouble. 

32. The Black and Indian students should be more 
involved in campus social life, 

33. This program for Black and Indian students 
should be discontinued until we have eyalualrd 
the results of the last two years. 

34. Interracial dating is a personal thing and should 
not be opposed by any group on campus. 

35. No matter how wonderful the idea, Black and 
Indian students have to learn to behave them- 
selves before they will be acceptable to. me on 
campus. i V 

36. - 1 really feel badly when I see how some Blacks 

and Indians are being treated. 

37. Black and Indian students do not appreciate 
really the free educational opportunity they are 
being given. 

38. I resent White men dating Black women. 

39. Even though the church teaches that all men are 
equal in the sight of God, it does not follow that 
I must go overboard in my relations with Black 
and Indian people. 

40. If the Black and Indian students protest their 
treatment on this campus, they would have a 
right and it would be a healthy sign. 
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41. Black and Indian students on campus are getting 
a free ride without deserving if: — - 

42. Having more Black and Indian students on cam- 
pus should have been a goal of the college years 
ago. 

43. I resent Black and Indian students being given 
scholarships to attend this college. 

44- Students on this campus are not too friendly 
with other students. 

45. To get what they want, Blacks and Indians, more 
than others, are willing to use unethical prac- 
tices. 

46. I should make an effort to talk to the Black and 
Indian students on campus. 

47. The college has contributed more to the pro- 
gram than it has received from Black and Indian 
students. 

48. There is appreciable evidence of White racism 
on campus. 

49. I am willing to go out of my way to see that 
Black and Indian students are successful on 
campus. 

50. The greater the percentage of Black and Indians 
on campus the less desirable our campus will 
become. 

51. It is alright for Blacks, Indians and Whites to be 
■ together in social situations, but one must be 

careful that they do not lead to romantic in- 
volvements. 

III. COMMENTS 

I have certain feelings about Blacks that have not been captured by these 
state'ments: 

I have certain feelings about Indians that have not been captured by these 
•.^'statements:" 

I wish to comment further: 
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